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) speci 

since 

Higher education in Great Britain is at the cross-roads. Radical changes ) ones 
in our university system have reached a point where it becomes neces- in on 
sary to ask a radical question: what precisely is a university for? The }  ersi 
rapid increase in the number of students attending British universities least, 


(from 50,000 in 1939 to 100,000 now, with a probable redoubling by wall 
the 1980s), the founding and projecting of new universities, the end of eine 
the Oxford and Cambridge class preserve and of the numerical pre- put 
ponderance of—together with London—these two universities, the in- horns 





creasing financial dependence of the universities on the State; these d’btre 
factors, and especially the last one, have brought about a state of affairs and f 
that has no parallel in the past. Yet there is nothing to be surprised at, how 
except the novelty. Just as Oxford and Cambridge would be incon- point 
ceivable outside England, so in no other country, probably, could the rnent 
changes that are now transforming our universities have been held up the p 
so long. Essentially, they are a product of post-war government policy. fom 
It was only in 1946 that, as Professor Dent points out in his very timely Suor 
survey of the matter, ‘the increase in the number of students at British Bu 
universities began in earnest.’ The situation is the effect, and in turn the the fa 
cause, of the State’s response and the universities’ response (but the stated 
latter in effective dependence on the former) to the needs of a demo- mneeel 
cratic and industrialised society. tratio 

Professor Dent’s little book!—lucid, well-documented, impartial—is | jnevit 
just what the moment calls for, and it should be widely read. It provides | But ¢ 
the materials for judgment on a matter that concerns us all. For uni- [|  gcienc 
versity policy is no longer the concern only of academic teachers and tain v 


administrators; it has become a national question, now that, with the [  certaj 
great majority of British university students being maintained by the | only ; 
State, a university education of some kind is virtually open to the youth | fo, jt, 
of the whole nation. And of course this active intervention of the State | The r, 
in providing and maintaining students is only one aspect of a trend (a | thems 
better word than ‘policy’ here, since the government seems to have no | teachj 
clear general plan for the universities) which is affecting, and no doubt | yalues 





will increasingly affect, not merely the externals of life at the universi- | both i 
ties but also the nature and scope of the education they provide. this, it 
And this is where it becomes urgent to take stock of the situation gover 
Universities in Transition By H. C. Dent; Cohen and West; 15s. aoe 
teachi 
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critically, to think out afresh, in the light of the deepest and clearest 
ideas we can formulate about human nature, what we hold to be the 
specific purpose of ‘higher’ education—indeed of education generally, 
since the ‘higher’ sort is presumably only different in degree, not in es- 
sence, from the lower, just as a young man only differs in maturity, not 
in essential nature, from a boy. The question as to the purpose of uni- 
versity education is not of course new. What is new, in Great Britain at 
least, is a situation in which the kind of higher education that is in fact 
available for young men and women is likely to be increasingly deter- 
mined by purely practical and ultimately political considerations. To 
put the question as plainly as possible: do we want our universities to 
become mainly schools of science and technology whose principal raison 
d’étre would be to maintain and increase the nation’s material wealth 
and power? If that is what we want, very well; it is what we shall any- 
how get, if the present trend continues unchecked. As Professor Dent 
points out, “The plain fact is that the Government’s—every Govern- 
ment’s—financial policy is dictating the shape of the universities and 
the place which the various disciplines will occupy in them.’ To judge 
from the approved building programmes, the Government strongly 
favours science and technology. 

But what is just as important as building programmes themselves is 
the fact that these are being projected and paid for without any clearly 
stated idea, or at least none officially put out, of what they are all ulti- 
mately for in terms of human education. There is a powerful concen- 
tration upon means without any clear vision of the final end; hence, 
inevitably, the more obviously practical means draw most attention. 
But the question, after all, is not whether one prefers humanities to 
science or science to humanities. History or languages, taught in a cer- 
tain way, can be just as narrowing, educationally, as science taught in a 
certain way. The point is that the present concentration on science is 
only a particularly clear symptom of a state of mind which compensates 
for its haziness about ends by an intense concern with material means. 
The remedy can only be a real effort on the part of scholars and teachers 
themselves to clear their minds as to the true purpose of all learning and 
teaching. The universities need to recover or discover a true scale of 
values; they need to recover or discover an ideal of spiritual wisdom, 
both intellectual and moral. In the meantime, and as a partial means to 
this, it might be an excellent thing if, as Professor Dent suggests, the 
government (or the universities themselves) were to set on foot an offi- 
cial enquiry ‘covering the entire range of university learning and 
teaching.’ 
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Some Considerations upon | “™ 


* 1 ; 
€ ‘ob 
Perception rs 
SIR FRANCIS M. R. WALSHE, rrs. Be 
no 


I propose to discuss in general terms some recent neurological andneuro- | 
physiological views upon perception—which seem threatened with ob- ; = 
scurity by the introduction of epistemological factors into what purport — 

to be physiological accounts of this complex process. One or two tha 
writers have chosen, unfortunately, I submit, to resuscitate Locke’sfam- }  ** 
ous doctrine of primary and secondary qualities in perception, which sn 


doctrine we owe in the first instance to Galileo. : 
By the term ‘perception,’ I refer to sensory perception in all its modes, ' & 
not limiting myself to visual perception, since some confusion has a- ee 


risen in the past by such restriction. ; 

Before I proceed, I should define my operative term, ‘perception.’ » P“ 
Except in the case of infants, lights and colours and sounds do not enter * 
consciousness without some significance and without some measure of | | 
interpretation. For example, auditory reception pure and simple is rare. re 


Sounds come into the focus of attention as spatialized, and identified 





as to their source and significance. This perception has physiological re 
and psychological elements and affective accompaniments, and is in . 
effect a product of experience, as Rheinhold has recently reminded us. p> 
The same holds true for other sensory modalities. Simple sense recep-| © + 
tion is what Whitehead calls ‘sense awareness.’ When this is enriched m : 
by these accompaniments, when in fact it involves thought and feeling, the 
it is better spoken of as ‘sense perception.’ Simple sense awareness or ns 
reception is the fleeting endowment of the infant, rarely to be repeated] °F 
in later life, save in circumstances unprecedented for the individual. “se 
A 

1 THE PROPER LIMITS OF PHYSIOLOGY gem 
® het 


The problem of perception has interested philosophers, psychologists, r 
and physiologists, as well as the anatomists of the nervous system, and! pnt 


B «Pt 
1This essay was given as an address to the Department of Medicine, State Uni-|__ relat 
versity of lowa, Iowa City, May 2, 1959. > awa 
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there are therefore several valid fields of discourse about it, which should 
not be confused. 
When approaching it as a neurologist—that is, in the role of clinical 


‘ observer or experimental physiologist—I must first confine myself to 


the dynamic properties of the nervous system insofar as these are in- 
volved in processes that, in some fashion, issue in perception. There is 
nothing else I can discuss without trespassing in the territories of philo- 
sopher or psychologist. These latter two are in a like position, in that 
each has his proper method of approach. 

Yet, the modern literature dealing with perception seems to show 
that all three are inveterate trespassers, at one moment discussing nature 
as perceived, at another the action of nature on the mind, and at yet 
another the anatomo-physiological basis of perception, as though but a 
single discipline of thought were in question. In this, we whose first 
interest is the activity of the nervous system are perhaps the worst 
offenders. 

A few physiologists have tended of late to infuse their accounts of 
perception with an epistemological element, which they have not pro- 
perly distinguished from what is physiological. The philosopher can 
hardly formulate a theory of perception in an anatomical and physio- 
logical vacuum; and epistemology is not within the field of the physio- 
logist since, as a natural scientist, he is concerned with nature as per- 
ceived and not with what nature does to the mind—that is, with the 
theory of knowledge, or epistemology. 

I think that the tendency to confuse the limits of the two disciplines 
of thought, philosophy and physiology, is revealed in an address en- 
titled ‘On the Neurological Approach to Perception’ by Russell Brain. 
Hesays, ‘Epistemology seems to me to be the cardinal problem in modern 
thought, for we cannot separate our conclusions concerning the nature 
of perceiving from our conclusions as to the nature of what we per- 
ceive.’ This statement seems to me to confuse the two distinct prob- 
lems of ‘nature as perceived’ and ‘what nature does to the mind.’ 

Again, of whose modern thought is epistemology the cardinal prob- 
lem? Surely of the philosopher’s alone. The natural scientist, whether 
he be chemist, botanist, geologist, or physiologist, is concerned with 
nature as revealed to him in experience and need never give a thought 
to the nature of perceiving—and, indeed, he rarely does. In sense per- 
ception, nature is disclésed as a complex of entities whose mutual 
relations can be thought of and expressed without reference to sense 
awareness or thought about it. What epistemological issues do we find 
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raised by Sherrington, for instance, in the great corpus of original con- 
tributions to the physiology of the nervous system that we owe to him: 

Similarly, the remarkable development of mathematics and physical 
science—as opposed to biological—in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries can hardly be said to have been catalyzed by Locke's doctrine, 
or hindered by Hume’s and Berkeley’s refutations of it. 

It seems to me, therefore, that this so-called neurological approach is 
not neurogical, but epistemological, and thus not within the field of 
discourse of the neurologist qua neurologist. 


Il LOCKE’S DOCTRINE EXHUMED 


Since I suspect that some current confusion of thinking is partly at- 
tributable to a revived and belated interest by physiologists and clincal 
neurologists in Locke’s doctrine of primary and secondary qualities, to- 
gether with the basis of Newtonian physics upon which it rests, I pro- 
pose—with the diffidence proper to one who is not a philospher but is 
nevertheless reluctant to let himself be hypnotized by the genius of one— 
to cast a critical eye on John Locke, by way of preliminary. 

I appreciate that I might be flogging a dead horse were I to address 
an audience of philosophers on this subject, but the reasons that make 
it dead for me as a neurologist may not be quite the same as those that 
led Bishop Berkeley and Hume to give it its quietus. 

I have said that the proper study of the natural scientist is nature as 
revealed in perception. Whitehead tells us, in a definition to which he 
makes important qualifications, that ‘nature may be defined as the 
world, as interpreted by reliance upon clear and distinct sensory ex- 
periences: visual, auditory, and tactile.’ To these, the physiologists to- 


day would add the sensory experiences that we derive from the pro- | 


prioceptors in muscles and labyrinths. Let me start from this definition, 
leaving for later consideration Whitehead’s reservations to it. 

As a physiologist or neurologist, I have to consider Locke’s doctrine 
in the light of modern physiological knowledge and to avoid the error 
of the reverse—that is of trying to accommodate this knowledge to the 
postulates of Locke’s doctrine. In expounding it, Locke says, ‘It shall 
suffice for my purpose, to consider the discerning faculties of a man, as 
they are employed about the objects they have to do with’—he dis- 
avows any intention of dealing with the physical basis of perception. 
Yet, in fact, it was the latter that he did when he offered a physical 
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SOME CONSIDERATIONS UPON PERCEPTION 


theory of perception based upon Newton’s views of the particulate 
transmission of light and sound. 


Il NEWTONIAN BASIS OF LOCKE'S DOCTRINE 


According to Locke’s doctrine, bodies—or matter, as we may say in 
Newtonian language—as revealed to us in perception have primary and 
secondary qualities. The primary qualities are figure (or extension), 
solidity, and motion. The secondary qualities are colour, sound, scent, 
cold, and heat. The primary qualities are postulated as utterly insepar- 
able from matter: they are its true attributes, however minutely it be 
divided. The secondary qualities, on the other hand, arise by what he 
calls ‘a power’ of the primary qualities to produce these sensations in us. 
The secondary qualities are not in nature and resemble nothing that is 
in it. They have, by this theory, no other reality than as mysterious 
agents of neural excitation. 

It appears, then, that the secondary qualities are derived from the pri- 
mary. This curious relationship becomes difficult to grasp when Locke 
tells us that both qualities derive from two separate physical processes 
of a single type. Thus, he says, since we perceive bodies at a distance, 
‘some singly imperceptible bodies,’ as he calls them, must come from 
matter to the eyes and thereby convey to the brain ‘some motion which 
produces in us those ideas of it which we have.’ Similarly, the secondary 
qualities are also conveyed to us by what he calls ‘insensible particles of 
matter, of peculiar figures and bulks, and in different degrees and modi- 
fications of their motions.’ To-day, of course, if we stated this doctrine 
we should use the term ‘waves’ for ‘particles’, at least in relation to light 
and sound. 

I venture to submit that this of itself is not a coherent proposition, 
and in addition it abolishes from nature everything but the so-called 
primary qualities of matter. I ask myself whether I am to regard it as a 
proposition in philosophy or rather as an attempt to give a physiological 
account of sensory preception based upon the physics of Locke’s day. 

The more closely we look, the more indistinct becomes the postu- 
lated difference between primary and secondary qualities. Thus, Locke 
says of one of his primary qualities, ‘If anyone asks me what this solidity 
is, I send him to his senses to inform him’ ; that is, to those very senses 
which have already bred in him the illusion that the red which he sees 

is in the rose before him and not in himself alone. 
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Again, taking vision singly, the confusion seems to deepen, for Locke 
says that ‘vision conveys to our minds ideas of light and colours . . . and 
also the very different ideas of space, figure and motion . . . we bring 
ourselves by use to judge of the one by the other.’ 

Thus, we may judge of space, solidity, etc., by sensations of colour. 
Surely, the distinction between primary and secondary qualities breaks 
down if this be so. 

Hume, the apostle of scepticism, who followed close and critically 
upon Locke’s heels, was more realist when he said in his Treatise of 
Human Nature that ‘my senses convey to me only the impression of col- 
oured points disposed in a certain manner. If the eye be sensible of any- 
thing further, I desire it may be pointed out to me.’ Hume also con- 
cluded that the grounds for regarding sensations of light and sound as 
secondary and unrelated to nature were equally applicable to sensations 
of form, solidity, etc. 

A further difficulty was noted by William Hamilton, the Edinburgh 
metaphysician of the early part of the nineteenth century. He could not 
adapt sensations of hardness, softness, roughness, and fluidity to either 
of Locke’s categories and referred them to a third category of ‘secundo- 
primary’ qualities, the status of which I find incomprehensible. 

In short, we are invited to believe that we enjoy two qualitatively 
distinct orders of sensory experiences with these mutually incompatible 
qualities: that the one is derived from the other, yet both arise in- 
dependently by two sets of particulate transmission; that each gives a 
fundamentally different revelation of nature, but the secondary set, 


which resembles nothing that is in nature, can yet reveal to us—and, 
upon occasions, be the only means of revealing to us—those primary 


qualities that are the true attributes of nature. 

This seems to be an incoherent hypothesis, an abstraction from the 
realities of nature, given to us by neither physiological nor psychologi- 
cal avenues of knowledge, but ruthlessly formulated to provide a notion 
in accord with Newtonian physics. 

I wonder whether any modern neurologist or physiologist who now 
calls Locke’s doctrine in aid in the formulation of a theory of perception 


has ever read his essay on human understanding, in which this doctrine | 
is expounded. I think it unlikely, for it is so much more complex than [ 


the inadequate summaries they give. 

Locke’s doctrine, then, was an epistemological one conceived in a 
biological vacuum. Yet, perhaps, we should not blame him for this 
vacuum. After all, comparable endeavours by physiologists, who should 
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know better, to create physiological doctrines out of their heads were 
being made throughout most of the eighteenth and nineteenth cen- 
turies, and the enterprise still finds its devotees in our own enlightened 
days. 

Yet, whatever excuse there may have been for John Locke, there can 
be no excuse in the twentieth century for accepting his notions of per- 
ception as in any way related to modern physiological knowledge. 


IV PRESENT-DAY EFFECTS OF LOCKE'S ERROR 


My justification for this lengthy critique must be that, except in some 
of the writings of Whitehead, which the majority of natural scientists 
can hardly be persuaded to read, I have found no modern analysis of 
Locke’s doctrine that shows any physiological insight into its implica- 
tions. It is remarkable that a man trained as a mathematician (as was 
Whitehead) should have had so keen an eye for nature and for detecting 
the limitations of those bleak abstractions which are detached frag- 
ments of it that take no account of all that is left in the discard. 

Summing up the achievements of the seventeenth century, which 
Whitehead calls the century of genius, and paying his tribute to it, he 
concludes that its conception of the universe was unbelievable and 
framed in terms of high abstractions; the paradox arises because the ab- 
stractions have been mistaken for concrete realities. A comparable ver- 
dict is given by Collingwood in his book The Idea of Nature. 

In spite of this, the doctrine still infects the physiologist’s thinking 
about perception, and both Eccles and Russell Brain endeavour to ex- 
press it in their own terms as relevant for the physiologist. For example, 
in the address of Russell Brain from which I have already quoted, we 
read: ‘Broadly speaking, primary qualities correspond to those relations 
between sense data which are spatially discriminated by means of the 
cerebral cortex as an area extended in space, and secondary qualities are 
those sense data which are prehended through the capacity of nervous 
tissue to create a new kind of four-dimensional unity out of successive- 
ness.’ It is for the philosopher to make what he can of this statement, 
which has yielded up no meaning to me. 

Eccles, undertaking the same mission in his Wayneflete lectures ‘on 
the neurophysiological basis of mind’—i.e., to adapt physiology to this 
epistemological doctrine—does so differently. He says: “We can regard 
the perceptual world of each observer as a kind of map built upon the 
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spatial relations between objects in the external world, but also giving 
symbolic information in terms of the secondary qualities, as is custo- 
mary in ordinary maps with their conventions for rivers, towns, rail- 
ways, etc. Colours, smells, heat and cold as such, belong only to the 
perceptual world of an observer and are merely symbolic of events in 
the physical world, which they are quite unlike.’ 

Here, surely, is confusion worse confounded. Also, the analogy seems 
false. In Locke’s doctrine, colours are not presented as symbolic of any- 
thing in nature. They are merely mysterious modes of neural excitation, 
of the purpose of which he can give no account. On the other hand, the 
colours in Eccles’ maps are man-made, conventional symbols in a 
graphic mode of human communication. What, in fact, he is aserting 
is that we see the relations of symbols which cannot be related to any- 
thing in the external world. Surely a meaningless conclusion, for a sym- 
bol without a relatum is not a symbol. 

Both writers restrict their attention to visual perception—that is, to 
half the seamless coat of sensory perception. 

In some current neurological accounts of visual perception modelled 
on Locke’s doctrine, the object in nature postulated as being perceived 
is usually a table. When we direct our gaze at this, events of two orders 
are said to occur. (a) There is an unexplained, and so far inexplicable, 
excitation in the visual cortex of the brain, which enters awareness as a 
colour or colours. This is a private affair, wholly uninformative about 
anything that may be going on in what is called ‘real space.’ (b) By 
virtue of a concomitant excitation of the visual cortex—perhaps the 
same or a separate excitation, we are not told which—a shape enters our 
awareness. This is taken to indicate the presence of an object in the ex- 
ternal world: that is, the percept is related to nature and reveals some 
attributes of it. While colour lives only in our perceptual space, the 
coloured shape leads a double life: in our private perceptual world and, 
as an attribute of matter, in real space also. In terms of pure description, 
without these quasi-metaphysical trimmings, we have a coloured re- 
gion, and if we were to abstract the colour from the region, we cannot 
conceive what would be left in our field of vision. The shape would 
follow the colour into invisibility, as the grin of Lewis Carroll’s cat 
followed it into the void. 

The metaphor starts an amusing, if irrelevant, reflection, one that 
may have occurred to others before me, namely, that Carroll’s two 
Alice books, so often thought of as written for children only, are the 
most profound metaphysical works that Oxford has given to the world 
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since the Franciscan friar Duns Scotus held a professorial chair in that 
university in the thirteenth century. They bristle with scarcely con- 
cealed philosophical implications. 

I submit that, from these blends of physiology and epistemology, 
both disciplines emerge the worse for wear. So much for Locke, and 
for attempts to reconcile his doctrine with modern physiology. 


v ‘EVERYTHING PERCEIVED IS IN NATURE 

I come now to my proper task of giving some brief statement of the 
physiological basis of perception, and also of asking whether this pro- 
vides any evidence of the dichotomy in perception that Locke proposed. 
Is nature still to be thought of as not more than the colourless, soundless, 
scentless hurrying to and fro of bits of matter in absolute space that 
Galileo and Locke believed it to be—a world of quantity without 
qualities? 

To anticipate my conclusions, I submit summarily that in respect of 
the information they deliver about nature, all our sensory modes give 
a like order of revelation, and by a single order of physiological process. 
[accept Whitehead’s aphorism (in The Concept of Nature) that for natural 
science ‘everything perceived is in nature. We may not pick and choose. 
For us the red glow of the sunset should be as much a part of nature as 
are the molecules and electric waves by which men of science would 
explain the phenomena . . . . So far as reality is concerned, all our sense 
perceptions are in the same boat, and must be treated on the same princi- 
ple. The constructions of science are merely expositions of things per- 
ceived.’ weed 

At the moment, our ideas concerning the anatomical substrata of 
somatic sensation are in the melting pot. That the four modalities of 
cutaneous sensibility—touch, pain, heat, and cold—have each a specific 
type of end-organ, or receptor, attuned to one, or to a selection, of the 
possible modes of cutaneous stimulation is the notion under question. 
In the form in which it was presented by Head and Rivers, it was mani- 
festly untenable. They held that protopathic temperature sensations 
were subserved by punctate ‘heat’ and ‘cold’ spots but epicritic tem- 
perature sensations by some hypothetical non-punctate system of end- 
organs of which nothing is known; while both epicritic and proto- 
pathic touch were subserved by the same punctate ‘touch’ spots. I can- 
not here go into all the details of this curious arrangement, which I 
have discussed elsewhere. 


But it has hitherto been generally held that the skin and subcutaneous 
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tissues contain certain morphologically distinct forms of sensory end- 
organ, each of which could be correlated with some specific sensory 
modality. Of late, however, Weddell and his co-workers have claimed 
that large areas of skin contain little but naked sensory nerve endings of 
a single form, and yet these areas possess all the described modes of sensi- 
bility. Weddell suggests that the different modalities of cutaneous sensi- 


bility may depend upon the pattern, duration, and intensity of stimuli, | 


and that whether we experience pain or touch is determined by what 


happens at the nonspecific receptor end of the sensory pathway. 


If this should prove to be the case, then a more dynamic point of view | 


might replace some of our old ideas of the morphological foundations 
of somatic sensory function of the nervous periphery, just as has been 
the case with respect to the brain. There are the examples of the cortical 
mosaic of the precentral region, the parcelling of the cortex into the 
two hundred ‘organs’ of Vogt’s scheme, and now the present wide 
range of morphologically distinguishable sensory end-organs in the 
skin. We might hope to see a neurophysiology which, while not for- 
getting that function demands its structural facilities—and no less that 
these shall be determined by us—will nevertheless not seek to imprison 
function within the framework of topographies that have uncertain or 
no biological meanings. 

Our morphological knowledge of the central sensory paths is far from 


SSS en 


~~ 


complete also, as a beautiful recent paper of Dr George Bishop of St | 


Louis indicates, but it seems clear that all modes of sense awareness de- 
pend for their evocation upon the cortical or other destination of the 
different components of the sensory pathways. 

By speaking of sensory functions, I am making that passage from the 
physiological to the mental that I have mentioned. Hughlings Jackson, 
writing as a physiologist, was acutely aware of the difficulty and sought 
to avoid it by speaking of ‘impressions’ and by defining the nervous 
system as ‘an organ for the co-ordination of impressions and move- 
ments.’ For him, the word ‘sensation’ to describe neural activities was 
as illegitimate as was the word ‘voluntary’ to describe movement. 

I do not presume to know how nerve impulses become, or give rise 
to, sensations, nor do I understand how the two can be reducible to one. 


All I assert is that our various sensory modalities—visual, auditory, ol- § 


factory, and somatic—depend upon the integrity of various afferent 


pathways from the organs of special sense and from the body surface § 


and depths; that these pathways reach the brain functionally grouped; 
and that we may therefore, without prejudice, speak of visual, auditory, 
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SOME CONSIDERATIONS UPON PERCEPTION 


and other sensory regions. It remains to be discovered how these con- 
stant streams of afferent impulses are so co-ordinated and transformed 
that nature is ultimately revealed to us as we know it. 

Even to summarize the ‘double talk’ in many physiological papers 
which attempts to account for perception, learning, memory, and 
thought in biophysical and cybernetic analogies—this would take a lec- 
ture all to itself. 

Thus, when all is said in these physiological endeavours to account 
for mental phenomena, we have not bridged the gap between nerve 
impulses, on the one hand, and sensations and discursive knowledge, on 
the other. However intricately woven in time and in cerebral space may 
be the patterns of nerve impulses, they do not reveal the ‘how’ of sense 
awareness or of knowledge. I know of no other conclusion that is 
possible within the language of physiology, or its field of discourse. 
The psychologist and the physiologist must co-operate across the gap, 
but they may not hope to bridge it by a common language. 

In short, underlying every sensory modality, external stimuli impart 
some mode of motion to sensory receptors of all types: distance re- 
ceptors, exteroceptors, proprioceptors, and interoceptors, to use Sher- 
rington’s grouping. This transmission sets up motion, or exchange of 
energy in nerve fibres: that is, it evokes nerve impulses, and these, reachs 
ing their cerebral destinations, and being patterned and selected in way- 
we know little of, become known to us as modes of sensory awareness 
or perception. In each instance there is some mode of physical trans- 
mission to the nervous system: light waves of varying lengths, sound 
waves, heat added to or extracted from the skin, contacts and pres- 
sures that transmit movement to receptors. Muscular contractions and 
relaxations do the like to proprioceptors. 

What is there in this singularly uniform physiological process to 
suggest, or to provide evidence of, the delivery to us in perception of 
two qualitatively different revelations of nature: Physiologically and 
psychologically, we cannot detect this mysterious bifurcation of nature, 
as Whitehead calls it. 

Thus, the distinction drawn between the information nature delivers 
to us by what are now called the distance receptors and that delivered 
to us by the somatic sensory receptors appears an arbitrary one, having 
no physiological sanction. The distinction was forced upon Locke by 
the intellectual necessity of conforming to Newton’s physics, which en- 
visaged nature in its ultimate factors'as matter located in absolute space. 

I submit, therefore, with Whitehead, that we may no longer passive- 
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ly cling to the notion that we have two sets of sensory experiences, one 
belonging to objects in an external world, the other being a meaning- 
less product of our mental excitements, All our sensations must sink or 
swim together. Neither group reveals the ultimate factors in nature as 
physicists now propose them to us. When colour is perceived, the 
relevant nerves are excited and transmit their message, as nerve im- 
pulses, to the brain. When by touch, pressure, and handling we note 
what we call form, size, solidity, hardness, softness, or texture, other 
sensory nerves are excited and transmit their physically identical mes- 
sages to the brain. The one set does not convey colour, nor the other 
shape, hardness, or softness. If the optic nerves be severed, we perceive 
no colours; if the afferent limb nerves are severed, we perceive neither 
form, nor size, nor texture. Yet when these nerves are intact, we per- 
ceive all these sensory modes. 

Surely sensations of solidity and form are as remote in character from 
the ultimate factors in nature as now given to us by physicists as are 
colours, sounds, and scents. Even the reading of scientific instruments 
of precision, upon which our ultimate ideas of nature depend—the 
dials, the scales, the meters and moving beams of light of the mirror 
galvanometer, the revelations of the electron microscope, and so on— 
comes down in the end to our perceptions of regions variously coloured, 
and to the drawing of inferences from our visual perceptions, which 
appear to generalize and to flow from the perceptions. 

For the natural scientist there is but one nature, and that is nature as 
revealed in experience. It is his task to correlate the appearance of nature 
with those characteristics of it that are not obvious at first sight—charac- 
teristics that the speculative physics of our time show to be profoundly 
different from the simple notions of them accepted in Newton’s day. 
All sense perception is superficial in its discernment of nature, and our 
accounts of nature are as superficial and incomplete. 

It would be ironical indeed if we were to find, two and a half cen- 
turies after Locke formulated his doctrine of primary and secondary 
qualities, that it is the so-called secondary qualities that really remain 
supreme as our guides to nature, while the primary qualities as he 








— 


postulated them merely recall an abandoned and inadequate concept of | 


nature, yet one still lingering in the minds of some neurologists, che- 
rished like the tresses of their dear departed that were worn in lockets 
on the undaunted bosoms of our great-grandmothers. 

I should have liked to discuss briefly Whitehead’s important reserv- 
ations about the adequacy and primacy of ‘clear and distinct’ sensory 
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SOME CONSIDERATIONS UPON PERCEPTION 


perceptions in the interpretation of nature. He speaks of the dim founda- 
tions of bodily experience, to which discrimination of detail is sec- 
ondary, and he insists upon how superficially all sensory modes reveal 
the fundamental activities within nature. Sense perception as we com- 
monly describe it is an abstraction from the totality of experience. But all 
this may be read in his book The Concept of Nature and particularly in 
some fascinating lectures in the volume entitled Modes of Thought. No 
student of perception should miss the sixth, seventh and eighth lectures 
in this book. 

If the neurologist, clinical or experimental, must try his wings in the 
airy realms of epistemology, it is essential, I believe, that he should go 
to the only modern philosopher who has shown himself to possess an 
acute feeling for nature, and who does not dwell exclusively in a dic- 
tionary world of bleak abstractions but returns for refreshment from 
time to time to the study of the concrete. Unfortunately, he is not al- 
ways easy to read and he is not in the mode. Yet I have no doubt that 
he has far more to offer the biologist than the arid logomachies of some 
modern schools, whose colours some of my contemporaries in medi- 
cine so love to wear. 


VI BABEL 


The student of the nervous system faces one of the most complex sub- 
jects in biology. If he be a clinician, he cannot leave the matter at the 
physiological level; he must enter the field of psychology, but always 
remembering that it has a language of its own and its own field of dis- 
course and that these must not be regarded as identical with those of 
physiology. 

If he makes forays into philosophy, still more must he bear in mind 
that he is in yet another field of discourse, at a higher level of abstrac- 
tion, with its own language. He may not indulge in the too common 
hybrid statements in which anatomical, physiological, psychological, 
and epistemological terms all jostle together in a sort of happy, but 
unnatural, intellectual promiscuity. 

The physiologists of the early and mid-nineteenth century regarded 
the medulla oblongata as the seat of consciousness and the sensorium com- 
mune, a place where all sensory nerve impulses met, mingled, and issued 
in a unity of perception, in which every element gave not the same 
revelation of nature, but a revelation of a like order. No one supposed 
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that we had two wholly disparate modes of perception. Even as late as 
1900 in Schafer’s great two-volume textbook of physiology which 
summed up knowledge to its date, and in which the chapter on sensa- 
tion is written by Sherrington, Locke’s name and theory are not men- 
tioned, and we get a genuine physiological account of the substrata of 
sensory function with an account also of its psychological accompani- 
ments. There is no trace of any attempt to discuss the nature of per- 
ceiving in terms of epistemology. 

It seems to be only lately that Locke has crept back into neurological 
literature, breaking up the idea of a unity of perception into two ab- 
stractions unrelated to reality. Perhaps we may take the appearance of 
this strange new fashion as a further indication of the difficulties in- 
herent in the entry of physiologists and physicians into philosophy. 

It heartens me, however, to recall that two of the most profound 
thinkers about the activity of the nervous system of my time, Hughlings 
Jackson and Charles Sherrington, never ventured out on these un- 
familiar paths, or indulged in what seems to me naive thinking about 
the nervous system. They talked anatomy, physiology, and some psy- 
chology, always distinguishing in which of these fields of discourse they 
were at any time, and speaking, as it were, in the language of the coun- 
try 

They were natural scientists who cherished no grandiose illusions 
that natural science would ever (to use a current financial term) ‘take 
over’ the entire realm of human thought, or grasp all the values that 
inspire it—either by scientists becoming philosophers themselves, or by 








the easier alternative of talking philosophy away. Philosophy has buried | 


most of its critics and undertakers, and will doubtless bury more. But 
this does not stop some scientists from making their ‘take-over bids.’ 
Such a bid I seem to see in Professor J. Z. Young’s suggestion in his 


~~ 


Reith Lectures that we may ultimately obtain our most satisfactory ac- | 


count of man in an elaborate statistical and mathematical terminology. 


This bright idea has all the cheerful irresponsibility of a death sentence | 


upon philosophy and biology, not to mention theology. Happily it can | 


never be carried out. 


Vil FINIS 


One last word: I would not have you think that in this generation we [7 


who are clinical neurologists or experimental physiologists are more 
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SOME CONSIDERATIONS UPON PERCEPTION 


prone to error and to confusion of thought than our predecessors of 
generations past. The nervous system has always been a hard nut to 
crack, as you will see. 

In the year 1631, one Dr Helkiah Crooke, a Fellow of the Royal Col- 
lege of Physicians of London, published a book entitled Mikrocosmo- 
graphia . . . A Description of the Body of Man. Many of the problems 
raised were dealt with by the method of question and answer. In the 
chapter devoted to the nervous system, the author poses the following 
question, which concerns what we now call the decussation of the pyra- 
mids: Why when the right side of the head is wounded or obstructed, the 
opposite part is resolved or paralytical? 

I will not give you the whole of his answer, but it contains the follow- 
ing passage: ‘Some imagine that the nerves in their original are so im- 
plicated that the right nerves run along the left side, and the left along 
the right side, intersecting themselves in manner of a Saint Andrewes 
Crosse ... . But the levity of this opinion needeth no confutation.’ 

So you see that we have an old tradition of confident fallibility to 
live down. 
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Family Limitation 
A Catholic Doctor’s View 


J. DOMINIAN 


Within a very short time of entering the practice of medicine most 
Catholic doctors realize that by far the biggest single issue facing them 
in the arena of moral and professional responsibility is contraception. 
What may still be for us a controversial issue is a settled matter for our 
non-Catholic colleagues and almost a universal practice for our patients. 
As a community, Catholics have the tendency to protect themselves 
from disagreeable facts either by denying their existence or entertaining 
the most naive notions about them. This is an outlook which hitherto 
has spelled disaster in our handling of this problem. 

We can begin a useful reassessment by examining the size of this prob- 
lem. One of the studies of the Royal Commission on Population in 
1949 was devoted to the subject of family limitation. They took a repre- 
sentative sample of married women, covering all parts of the country 
and the years of marriage from 1900 to 1947. The following facts emerge. 
Before 1910, the percentage of women who used birth control was 
15%; in the thirties it had risen to a figure of 66%. 1 would go further 
than this and suggest for practical purposes we have to accept to-day the 
fact that almost all childbearing couples at some time resort to some 
form of birth control. The only reasons for its exclusion in marital life 
appear to be religious opposition, sheer ignorance and, rarely, aesthetic 
considerations. It is a practice accepted as sensible and practical, and to 
entertain an alternative demands in itself an explanation and evidence 
of sanity from the person who proposes such a contrary view. What 
about Catholics: This same report gives an incidence since 1935 of 
about 20% using methods condemned by the Church. In a series of a 
hundred and fifty couples known to me personally, the use of illegit- 
imate means was nearly 50%. Every priest who spends any time in the 
confessional is aware of the widespread prevalence of this evil. Of course 
neither priest nor doctor has any accurate knowledge of how many 
people are living their lives outside the faith because of this particular 
difficulty. Whatever the actual number may be, the size of the problem 


is clearly one which should be a constant challenge to our conscience. 
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FAMILY LIMITATION 


What is the history of birth control: From the dawn of time, men 
and women have had the means of avoiding conception and, in the pres- 
ence of a life, have tried to abort it. Until very recent times, the only 
common method was the means by which the man interrupted the 
sexual act and completed its climax outside the body of his partner, or 
‘coitus interruptus.’ For the last hundred and fifty years but particularly 
the last fifty, there have been an increasing number of mechanical, chem- 
ical and now recently hormonal means designed for the deliberate ex- 
clusion of fertilization. As far as the Church is concerned, all these 
methods are intrinsically evil. By this it is meant, and it is very import- 
ant to remember this, that they are wrong not because the Church says 
so and therefore the admonition confined to Catholics, but wrong in 
themselves and for anyone who uses them. What is the evil in question? 
This is simply the deliberate interference with the normal and complete 
function of the whole sexual act. Up to the early thirties, the only means 
available to Catholics with which family limitation could be accom- 
plished was total abstention and this was the advice given. At about this 
time, Ogino and Knauss, working quite independently, produced ev- 
idence suggesting that a woman can only normally conceive on a cer- 
tain number of days each month. These days can be carefully assessed 
and, if sexual relations are avoided during this period, conception is 
unlikely to take place. The ‘safe’ or infertile period thus came into be- 
ing. The development of the next phase has to be seen in retrospect in 
two ways. First, through the eyes of the Church and secondly, in the 
response of the doctors and scientists. 

In any examination of birth prevention, we have to remember that 
we are dealing with a complicated subject, which involves the whole 
concept of the role that sex plays in the Christian life in general, and 
marriage in particular. From the very early days of the history of the 
Church, we find an unwillingness to expand on the subject of sexual ex- 
perience except in the context of repeatedly warning the faithful of its 
dangers, real and imaginary. Spiritual writers and practice developed 
the main theme of man’s purpose in this world which was to know, 
serve, and love God. In this scheme, the priesthood and virginity were 
considered to be the ideal means by which, while still living in this 
world, complete detachment for uninterrupted service to God can be 
obtained. Whereas the sacramental nature of marriage was maintained 
and emphasized, there was much opposition by some of the early 
Fathers, to the sexual act as a source of pleasure. Indeed St Augustine 
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maintained’ that even in marriage sexual intercourse was at least venially 
sinful unless accompanied by an intention to procreate. This view, al- 
though no longer generally accepted in the sense St Augustine seems to 
have meant, has coloured the tone and outlook of the meaning the 
sexual act has within marriage. The impression has thus been gained that 
even the legitimate use of the sexual act is no more than a concession to 
those who have accepted the second best because of their weakness. It 
is therefore not surprising to find that when the Church was at long 
last in possession of a moral means of birth prevention she approved 
this particular method in principle but her support was tepid and her 
encouragement limited. 

In this atmosphere, one disaster followed another in the use of the 
safe period. In their enthusiasm, medical authors, with good intentions 
but incorrect data, gave descriptions about the method which were in- 
accurate and led to frequent failures. No adequate enquiries were carried 
out to find out exactly what this method offered and the accurate means 
of using it. It is no surprise therefore that in a short time the method fell 
into disrepute, becoming a joke in the medical profession and a sad dis- 
illusionment for those Christians who tried to use it. In the meanwhile 
the second world war intervened and finally in 1945 the world began 
to settle down to a vastly different society with shortages of all descrip- 
tions and the need for some means of family limitation more imperative 
than ever. 

In 1951 the late Holy Father made a very important pronouncement, 
which even now is little realized. He said, ‘Both the individual and soci- 
ety, the people and the state and the Church itself, depend for their 


existence on the order which God has established in fruitful marriage... | 


Serious reasons often put forward on medical, eugenic, economic and 
social grounds can exempt from that obligatory service for a consider- 
able period of time, even for the entire duration of marriage. It follows 
from this that the use of the infertile period can be lawful from the 
moral point of view and, in the circumstances mentioned, is indeed law- 
ful.’ This pronouncement can thus be considered a vital turning point, 


and these carefully chosen words the signal for a fresh examination of | 
the whole question. Of course, although this is a very authoritative and | 


explicitly clear statement, personal opinion and outlook cannot be ex- 


pected to change with equivalent speed. For many people, both priests | 
and married couples, this is a subject which still provokes strong feel- 


ings of discomfort and uneasiness. On one side, the clergy as a result of 
1De bono conjugali, cap 6 
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FAMILY LIMITATION 


their training and background feel embarrassed and handicapped in any 
full exploration of the subject; on the other, married couples, uncertain 
about the Church’s attitude, equally embarrassed by the subject but 
hard pressed by personal circumstances, reach a point of desperation. 
To meet these needs, and as part of the expansion of the lay apostolate, 
the Catholic Marriage Advisory Council provides a service in this field 
among its other functions. It offers expert advice on this subject by lay 
people, usually doctors, who are also familiar with the spiritual issues. 
This has made it far easier for married couples to seek help and it has 
also meant that the advice given is based on expert knowledge and is 
unlikely to lead to failure. Welcome though the papal announcement 
is, and the C.M.A.C. as an agency to put it into effect, the full use of the 
infertile period will ultimately depend on the attitude of people to- 
wards the sexual act. So long as priests, doctors and married couples 
visualize sexuality within marriage in terms of forbidden fruit then it 
will inevitably mean looking on the safe period as yet another concession 
in a situation where already too many exist. Without a proper under- 
standing of the meaning of the sexual act, the exact status of the infertile 
period in Christian marriage is uncertain and becomes a matter of 
whimsical interpretation. 

It is a matter for the theologian to assess and develop the spiritual 
status of this act. In this article a tentative outline is offered for con- 
sideration. Although without any shadow of doubt, the single state ded- 
icated to the service of God, either through the priesthood or religious 
profession, is an extremely meritorious one and has precedence over the 
married state, we cannot ignore the fact that for 99 % of the Church the 
vocation of the faithful lies elsewhere. What this means is that after 
careful consideration, prayer and guidance, an individual seeks to serve 
God in some other capacity, and this usually involves the sacrament of 
marriage. This then becomes their vocation and the instrument of love, 
perfection and sanctity. But this holiness must thrive with sex in its 
midst for it must be remembered that the sacrament of marriage is the 
conferring of the rights of one’s body to one’s spouse. All else is added 
to this and without it there is no marriage and no sacrament. For nearly 
two thousand years the words of St Paul have been there for our guid- 
ance. ‘For this shall man leave father and mother and shall cleave to his 
wife and the two shall be one flesh. The mystery here is great indeed. I 
mean in reference to Christ and to the Church.’ What the Apostle has 
done is to draw a very close analogy between the intimate union of 


Christ and his Church and that of husband and wife in the sexual act. 
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Furthermore, if we consider the consequences of this act we can see its 
tremendous significance. Here God has implanted in man and woman 
the ability to come together and from one act of love to initiate the 
existence of another human being bearing the image of God. He could 
have done this in a thousand and one ways but it was his intention to 
reward human beings by releasing through this act a flood of spiritual, 
emotional and physical love. The word spiritual is used because, as far 
as I can see, the sexual act in marriage is a recurrent act of prayer of the 
spouses offering themselves in perfect unity to God, at the same time 
forming one of the avenues by which sacramental grace can enrich and 
strengthen their marriage. Emotionally, it means the union of two peo- 
ple in the complete abandonment of one to the other which is the ess- 
ence of love. Last but not least, there is a flood of physical excitement 


in which the biological part of man, in step with his other experiences, 


completes the unity of the act. 

Against this background, the safe period can now be examined in 
more detail. Ogino and Knauss discovered that the monthly event of 
ovulation is a predictable one. The evidence on which the hypothesis rests 
is innumerable examinations of the genital tract for the presence of ova 
during surgical procedures for some independent pathology. The tim- 
ing and period of viability are related to the next monthly period. 
Furthermore, studies of thousands of cases have established a clear rela- 
tionship between ovulation and body temperature which, if accurately 
recorded during each month, will show distinctive changes both before 
and after ovulation. Having established an exact timing for ovulation, 
all that is required to be known is the duration of viability of the ovum 
and the sperm. These have also been extensively examined in vivo and 
found to have a short and predictable life span. With this information 
available, accurate calculation of the infertile period can be made. There 


are two main reasons for opposing the use of this method. Those who | 


disagree with its use maintain that it is unreliable. An examination of 


the world literature on the subject does not support this fear. Extensive | 


studies give figures of success in the region of 90%. This however de- 
pends on receiving expert advice and following it scrupulously. An in- 


credible amount of folklore surrounds the details of this method and in 
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these circumstances it is not surprising to find frequent failures. Another | 


aspect which comes under criticism is the belief that the period of ab- | 
stention invariably coincides with the period of the greatest sexual need | 
of the wife. Recent papers from non-Catholic sources categorically | 
deny this belief and this view accords with our experience. Finally we 7 
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FAMILY LIMITATION 


should consider what are the indications for the use of the infertile 
period. Following the division in the papal pronouncement into temp- 
orary and permanent use, theologians have considered the different circ- 
umstances applying to each. In the first category have been placed fre- 
quent pregnancies, the period immediately after a pregnancy, illness of 
a temporary nature and economic difficulties. For the permanent use, 
anticipated grave complications to the mother from a further preg- 
nancy, incurable hereditary disease, and the impossibility of supporting 
further children are justifiable reasons. 

In the presence of a reliable method of family limitation and with the 
basis of its use outlined, a comparison can be made between it and all 
other, condemned methods. This is very important because non-Cath- 
olics frequently protest that the infertile period is a dishonest strategem 
allowing Catholics the freedom of using something which they readily 
condemn in others.When we try to defend ourselves from this accusa- 
tion the resulting confusion is considerable. We find ourselves saying 
that the safe period is permissible because it is ‘natural’ and all other 
methods are wrong because they are not. If however we can now agree 
that both Catholics and non-Catholics are entitled under certain circ- 
umstances to limit, temporarily or permanently, the size of their famil- 
ies, what really matters is to define these conditions and to exclude evil 
means. The words ‘good’ and ‘evil’ are not synonomous with ‘natural’ 
and ‘unnatural,’ and the sooner these words make an exit from this dis- 
cussion the better. What divides Catholic from non-Catholic practice 
is that the devices used by the latter interfere with the normal function 
of what God has designed in his eternal wisdom the act to be. It is neither 
God’s nor the Church’s intention that every act of sexual love should 
produce a child. Furthermore it is not expected of any married couple 
that they should love each other only with the explicit intention of pro- 
creating. The other two purposes of marriage besides procreation are 
the sacramental grace that flows from the state (and I have already indi- 
cated how this can be enhanced from the sexual act), and mutual love 
and fidelity. It is self-evident how love through sex can foster this. The 
safe period is designed to avoid procreation and with this intention there 
is no dispute provided the circumstances are legitimate. The means used 
however neither offend God, by insulting the nature of the act which 
he designed so lovingly and perfectly, nor do they offend the dignity of 
the human body which is the temple of God. But between these two 
different methods, there is in the long run a difference of much greater 
significance. The use of the infertile period requires a period of absten- 
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tion of between ten to fifteen days each month. During this period, two 
people, who love one another very much, freely and of their own ac- 
cord, sacrifice and offer their mutual love to God. This is a source of 
grace as well as the means of bringing them much closer together, both 
physically and psychologically. Their love for each other grows and at 
the end of this period of abstinence, they come to one another strength- 
ened and with their love renewed. Here we have the chief characteristic 
of the infertile period, namely sacrifice, and the opportunity for the 
growth of love. Both these qualities lie at the very centre of Christian 
life. On the other side of the picture, the governing principle for all 
birth control methods is the demand for immediate satisfaction and the 
complete absence of sacrifice. One method offers the means by which 
marital love can grow; all others fulfil a selfish satisfaction in, and very 
often outside, marriage. When we offer our non-Catholic friends this 
real and important difference, we are both talking in the universal lan- 
guage of love which is well understood and appreciated. 

What then is the part that family limitation can play in the life of 
Christian marriage? It must be stated clearly and unequivocally that no 
greater privilege can be given to a married couple than to co-operate 
with Almighty God in bringing forth a new life. This is the primary 
purpose of marriage and in this end there can be no radical change. 
Bringing a child into the world however is only the beginning. It im- 
poses a tremendous responsibility on the parents and it must not be for- 
gotten that they live in the middle of the twentieth century. Every age 
has its own peculiar difficulties. Ours seem to be acute international 
strife and economic and social stresses. A child needs to be housed, fed 
and loved and, although in some parts of the country these provide no 
serious difficulties, there are many places in Great Britain and in other 
parts of the world where the opposite obtains. People marry younger 
to-day and for the first few years of their marriage they are struggling 
economically. As we discover more and more the factors that contribute 
to health and stability, we are becoming increasingly aware of the young 
child’s need of a stable and loving environment which only his parents 
can provide. This demands in turn parents who are healthy, stable and 
relatively free from worry. The nine months of pregnancy imposes on 
the healthiest of women a physical and psychological strain, which is 
made no easier by the subsequent demands of a young baby. With the 
modern shortage of domestic help, to ignore a period of necessary recu- 
peration is, to say the least, an act of calculated indifference. In addition 
we now know of a number of conditions which medically will threaten 
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the life of the mother and the health of the unborn child. In the face of 
such clear indications, further procreation seems to me to be an outrage 
against charity. Procreation is the first thing that God demands of any 
couple but it is certainly not the only thing. 

It is possible that legitimate reasons will be misused, false ones created 
and an order of values developed which are so misguided that the Self 
with capital letters becomes the moral standard of conduct. If the refrig- 
erator, the motor car, the continental holiday and full-time employ- 
ment for the wife after marriage become the substitutes for children 
this is wrong and must be condemned. Far more often one is dealing 
with a conscientious Christian couple trying to know, love and serve 
God to the best of their ability. In this article it is suggested that given 
the right indications Christian marriage in these circumstances is com- 
patible with the use of family limitation both temporarily and per- 
manently as an end which is good in itself. 


Dogmatism Without Authority 
An examination of the critical method of 


Yvor Winters 
ELIZABETH JENNINGS 


This is the study of an anomaly, an inquiry into a paradox. It is an 
examination of how and why the apparently unexceptionable tenets 
and standards of one very distinguished literary critic can so often lead 
him to the most erroneous conclusions. 

Yvor Winters is an American, a man who has had a formative in- 
fluence on a number of young poets in the United States but who, until 
very recently, was almost unknown in this country save for a few of his 
stylish and fastidious poems which had appeared in anthologies of 
American verse. He is a great teacher, a teacher who has been honoured 
in a fine poem by Thom Gunn who has studied with him; he is also a 
self-appointed arbiter of taste who is spoken of by his devotees with an 
almost hushed reverence and awe. 
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Let us first examine Winters’s credentials, his beliefs. In one very real 


sense, he is a Schoolman, a scholastic who rates human reason higher 
than every other faculty or function; but he is a Schoolman who pays 


homage to no Church, a man who gives allegiance to no established | 


system but who creates his own fearlessly and sometimes defiantly. 


Winters is not afraid to be either didactic or dogmatic. Indeed, what ; 


first strikes the reader of his essays is, above all, the enormous assurance | 


of the writer; there is no timidity, no demurring. The judgments are 
never tentative, the appraisals never ambiguous. And Winters is as con- 
fident and precise in his generalities as when he applies those generalities 
to particular poems or poets. Here is what he says about his own atti- 
tude to poetry, an attitude which he has never wanted to alter or an- 
notate: “According to my view, the artistic process is one of moral 


—— 


— 


evaluation of human experience, by means of a technique which ren- | 
ders possible an evaluation more precise than any other.The poet tries | 


to understand his experience in rational terms, to state his understand- 
ing, and simultaneously to state, by means of the feelings which we 
attach to words, the kind and degree of emotion that should properly 
be motivated by this understanding. The artistic result differs from the 
crude experience mainly in its refinement of judgment: the difference 
in really good art is enormous, but the difference is of degree rather 
than of kind.’ 

The stress here on ‘moral evaluation,’ and on ‘judgment’ is modified 
by the inclusion of ‘emotion’ and, later in the same passage, of ‘intens- 
ity.” We marvel, in fact, at the clarity and dexterity of this definition 
and our immediate response is “Yes.’ It is only when we examine Win- 
ters’s application of his cardinal principle that we begin to hesitate, to 
ask ourselves either what has happened to the principle or when and 
where it was distorted or misapplied. For the truth is that Winters’s bold, 
indeed almost noble, credo can lead him not only to the enthronement of 
literary nonentities but also to the following sort of comments on poets 
and poems whorh we have rightly come to regard as very important if 
not actually great. Thus, of The Waste Land Winters declares,‘ . . . it 
betokens the death of the mind and of the sensibility alike . . . being un- 


aware of his own contradictions, he (Eliot) is able to make a virtue of 


2 e  see 


somepererere et om 


~ ee 


what appears to be private spiritual laziness; he is able to enjoy at one | 


and the same time the pleasures of indulgence and the dignity of dis- | 


approval.’ 
It is worth noting that in his study of Eliot, Winters is constantly 
playing off the critic against the poet, using Eliot’s critical formulations 
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as ammunition to injure, if not actually to destroy, the poet’s achieve- 
ment. This fact gives us, I believe, an important clue to what is erro- 
neous and misleading in Yvor Winters’s own critical procedure; he is 
not only the supporter but also the victim of his own generalisations. 
He examines a given poem always in the light of his own preconceived 
definition of what a valid work of art should be like. He uses argument 
from the general to the particular,the method of the scientist and philos- 
opher, in a sphere where such a method does not always apply, where 
the particular often stubbornly resists the general. This, Winters will 
never admit, and his own ease among universals is perhaps one of the 
causes of his reluctance. But let me take some more examples of what I 
personally take to be the faultiness of his approach. Of Wallace Stevens, 
he says, ‘If Stevens’s career had stopped with this poem (Sunday Morn- 
ing), or a few years thereafter, it might seem an unnecessary unkindness 
to insist upon the limitations of understanding which the poem dis- 
closes; but those limitations appear very obviously in a few later poems, 
and they seem to me to be very clearly related to the rapid and tragic 
decay of the poet’s style.’ Winters has the wisdom and generosity to 
admit that Sunday Morning is not only ‘probably the greatest American 
poem of the twentieth century’ but also ‘certainly one of the greatest 
contemplative poems in English’; what he is unable to do, or what his 
critical axioms will not allow him to do, is to see the development and 
deepening of understanding in Stevens’s later immensely rich and mature 
work. Winters has decided that Stevens is a hedonist, a poet who is 
fundamentally frivolous, and nothing, it appears, can move him from 
the obstinacy of this appraisal. It seems almost as if he is unable to give 
himself to a poem but must always set some part of his response to one 
side, defining, appraising, often finally demolishing. Against a certain 
amount of evidence to the contrary, one is forced to conclude that 
Winters is fundamentally a destructive critic; he lacks entirely the sensi- 
tive integrity, the sheer love of literature which we find in, for example, 
F. R. Leavis, another critic whose emphasis on moral worth is quite as 
adamant as Winters’s. In this matter, it is illuminating to compare what 
the two critics have to say about Hopkins. Here is Winters: ° . . . it 
would appear that the most nearly successful poems are the following: 
The Habit of Perfection, The Valley of the Elwy, Inversnaid, St Alphonsus 
Rodriguez, and To him who ever thought with love of me . . . I believe that 
Hopkins is a poet who will find his most devout admirers among the 
young; at the age of eighteen I myself was among his most devout ad- 
mirers, but my opinion has changed with the passage of time.’ Hopkins 
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is dismissed, in a tone that smacks both of condescension and of insen- 
sitivity, as a poet for adolescents, almost as a poet manqué; with a quite 
extraordinary wrong-headedness, Winters ignores the great sonnets, 
The Wreck of the Deutschland and a large number of other poems which 
surely have more real claim on our attention than those which he cites. 
And does he really believe that Hopkin’s complex and tormented mind 
can best be understood by those who are still in their teens? 

How very different is Leavis’s response to Hopkins, we can see from 
a glance at his essay on the poet which was originally published nearly 
thirty years ago in New Bearings in English Poetry. It should, I think, be 
emphasized that Leavis’s close technical analysis of the poems is quite as 
searching as that of Winters; the chief difference between the two 
critics sems to lie both in Leavis’s willingness to lay himself completely 
open to a given poem and also in his refusal to be dominated by his own 
generalities. Of Hopkins, he says, “This poem (The Wreck of the Deutsch- 
land) was his first ambitious experiment, and it is the more interesting 
in that his technical resources are deployed in it at great length: the asso- 
ciation of inner, spiritual, emotional stress with physical reverberations, 
nervous and muscular tensions that characterizes his best verse is here 
explicitly elaborated in an account of the storm which is at the same 
time an account of an inner drama. The wreck he describes is both 
occasion and symbol.’ 

Such criticism is both assured and tentative; we are able to see the 
critic in the very act of discovering and evaluating. We are given not 
simply the conclusions drawn from a particular literary experience but 
all the stages which led to those conclusions. This seems to me to be 
criticism of the very highest order—informative, appreciative and, 
above all, creative. 

So far, we have seen in Winters’s criticism the dangers of being too 
respectful to one’s own literary preconceptions; we have not yet done 
much to indicate the cause of these dangers. It is not, after all, enough 
simply to say that Winters is applying a scientific or philosophic method 
to an order of things which is usually remorselessly unyielding to such a 
method. It is extremely difficult to find the weaknesses in his approach 
for the very reason that his prime generalisation about the purpose of 
poetry is, in itself, so exemplary. If we are to reveal the flaws in Win- 
ters’s procedure, we need to examine his mind with a very searching 
scrutiny. 

Winters abhors chaos and applauds order. For him, right reason is the 
final court of appeal, in art as in life. He is, in many ways, a Thomist 
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born out of his time. Much of his reasoning could be found in parts of 
the Summa. Yet Winters is also eclectic; he takes what he wants, what 
fits his system, from several sources. Thus, beneath the imperious and 
impersonal judgment, the cool, recording intellect, is a response which 
is quite as idiosyncratic and subjective as that which we find in much of 
the ‘appreciative essay’ type of criticism of the last forty years. Briefly, 

Winters is by no means so untouched by personal emotions and ‘drives’ 

as a superficial reading of his criticism might lead one to suppose. This 

would not, of course, matter very much if Winters were himself aware 

of his motivations and limitations. It is because he is such a master of the 

unagitated disguise, the voice that speaks without a hint of inordinate 
passion, that his criticism can be not only so persuasive but also so dan- 
gerous. The personal pretending to be impersonal (and not knowing it is 
doing so) can as easily be the cause of literary heresies and schisms as of 
theological ones. 

Indications that Yvor Winters’s literary criterion is not always so in- 
flexible as it might appear can be seen if we note some of the forgotten 
poets to whom he elects to give special praise. For example, he com- 
pares Pound with T. Sturge Moore to the marked disadvantage of the 
former: ‘But whatever the faults of Moore’s poem, it is not a poem of 
revery; it is, like other and better poems by Moore and other men, a 
poem of meditation. Pound’s Cantos are poems of revery and so like- 
wise are most of Eliot’s poems: revery proceeds by the random associ- 
ation of daydream, and possesses a minimum of rational coherence.’ 

This is typical of Winters’s critical exposition and procedure. Note 
how one poet is played off against another, how one (Eliot) is castigated 
because he does not obey, according to Winters, certain obligatory rules 
for the making of a poem. Winters builds up a formidable edifice of 
argument and refutation which is all the more powerful for having a 
genuine philosophical basis. But his aim, ultimately, is to deflate. His 
critical apparatus turns out to be a rigid measuring-rod; nothing is itself 
but only what the critic wants it to be. If the particular poem does not 
have the required measurements, then it is rejected without any hesi- 
tation or reconsideration. Thus, although in one sense Winters submits 
poems to a rigorous analysis, in another sense he does not consider them 
at all. In other words, he never looks at a work of literature on its own 
terms; he observes always through the lens of his own preconceived 
generalisation about what literature ought to be. In this, he is reactionary 
and conservative and is not likely, therefore, to be one of those critics 
who will discern the merit in a piece of experimental writing or in any 
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other kind of literary innovation. 

These are the limitations of Yvor Winters’s critical method. It is only 
fair to point out, however, that such a method can, on occasion, yield 
useful and illuminating results. Winters is not always at the mercy of 
his own caprice. For example, when he comes upon a writer whose 
work does indeed suffer either from the lack of a living literary tradi- 
tion or from the breakdown of reason (Winters’s overriding obsessions), 
then he can pass value judgments which are not simply minatory but 
also fruitful; briefly, he can, in such a case, be of real assistance towards 
the understanding of particular poems or poets. I am thinking now of 
his essay on Hart Crane; the key sentences in this study are, ‘Crane. . . 
had the absolute seriousness which goes with genius and with sanctity; 
one might describe him as the saint of the wrong religion,’ and “He was 
able to present the anarchic and anti-moral doctrines of European Ro- 
manticism in a language which for two hundred years had been capable 
of arousing the most intense and the most obscure emotions of the 
American people. He could speak of matter as if it were God; of the 
flesh as if it were spirit; of emotion as if it were Divine Grace; of im- 
pulse as if it were conscience; and of automatism as if it were the myst- 
ical experience.’ 

Here, Winters’s ease with generalities is brought down to the level of 
particular instances—the only level, it might be added, at which literary 
criticism can usefully operate. It is true, of course, that in Crane he is 
fortunate to find a poet who happens to exemplify a general twentieth 
century malaise; but it is also true that what Winters has to say in detail 
about Crane’s poetic approach is completely accurate. In a very real 
sense, the poet in question here fits the case and Winters’s diagnosis of 
Crane is, consequently, both profound and sympathetic. 

To say this may seem to be saying only that all critics have their pre- 
ferences and predilections, that no critic can be ‘good’ on every poet. 
This however, in Winters’s case, is not quite true. The grave disadvan- 
tage of his method is that he uses dogma as a damaging weapon against 
those writers whom he does not personally admire. As I have suggested 
already, he dresses personal prejudices in, as it were, impersonal clothes. 
And since he has a glittering intellect and a highly developed gift for 
polemic, he can be a treacherous guide for the unwary reader of poetry. 
His dogmas are, I think, more often snares than springboards. This can 
be explained by the undoubted fact that though Winters pays continual 
tribute to right reason, his frame of reference is incomplete; he is like a 
scholastic who only has access to fragments of the Summa. He twists the 
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thoughts and method of Aquinas to suit his own purposes and, at the 
same time, gains from association with Aquinas a didacticism that he 
has himself neither worked for nor justified. 

But Winters does not accept the religious system from which the 
Thomist philosophy both flowered and derived its sanctions. He is, as a 
result, obliged to be his own absolute, his own authority. This feeling 
of absolute authority is very evident in the imperious, not to say ar- 
rogant, tone of much of his writing and it is interesting to compare this 
tone with that of Aquinas himself. Thus, in a lengthy attack on John 
Crowe Ransom, Winters makes the following observation—‘Of the 
inner life of cattle, we have, I presume, an imperfect knowledge, but 
Ransom is more or less plausible in assuming that they see greenery, for 
example, generically and vaguely, as something to be consumed. And 
yet generically would hardly seem to be the word if the cow lacks reason.’ 
And here is Aquinas doing much the same thing—namely, refuting the 
beliefs of a man he holds to be a heretic: Apollinaris began by agreeing 
with Arius in holding that there was no other soul in Christ save the 
Word of God. Since, however, he did not subscribe to the doctrine of 
Arius that the Son of God was a creature, and since he recognized that 
many traits of Christ are proper neither to the Creator nor to the human 
body alone, he was compelled . . . to postulate a soul, non-rational and 
non-intellectual, which sensitively quickened the body and was the seat 
of the emotions.’ 

There is no ridicule, no proud scoring-off here; Aquinas is concerned 
less with refuting somebody than with arriving at the truth. He com- 
ments on the views of Apollinaris in great detail and with complete 
respect, and he presents his opposing arguments with humility as well 
as with infinite care. He worked from a system, certainly, but it was 
neither an autonomous nor a personal one; his philosophical procedure 
was related to, and indeed depended on, an external authority; thus 
Aquinas never felt the need to protest too much, to assert his own sanc- 
tions. With Winters, it is quite a different matter; he has taken from 
Aquinas everything that suits his adamant belief in the supremacy of 
human reason but he has, as it were, cut off the roots of that belief. 
Hence his continual asseverations, his endless self-justifications which 
take the form of attack and repudiation. If a poet or a poem does not fit 
his system, then they are at fault, not the system. If, on the other hand, 
Winters’s critical apparatus were set within a wider scheme of things, no 
such dogmatism would be necessary. In other words, he feels obliged 
to use poetry to prove his system. The poems, and the poets, must ad- 
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just themselves to fit the system and if they refuse, they are rejected 
absolutely. Winters is an Aristotelian, certainly, but he often behaves as 
Plato did when he cast poets out of his Republic. 


Ecumenical Survey 
ANGLO-CATHOLIC HOPES 


Last year’s Conference for the discussion of Ecumenical Questions was held at 
Gazzada near Milan from September 19 to 23. Over seventy representatives 
were present, among them many names well known in ecumenical work, in- 
cluding two English priests, a Dominican and a Jesuit. The general theme of the 
Conference was ‘differences compatible with Catholic unity.’ It met under the 
presidency of Cardinal Bea, and Mgr J. G. Willibrandts was in the chair. The 
discussions and conclusions of this Conference are not at present for publication, 
but it may be said that there was much scope at it for the frank expression of 
opinion, and the chief point that emerged was that under the unity of the Church’s 
de fide teaching there is room for differing points of view and complementary 
traditions in both theological thinking and liturgical practice, not only as be- 
tween East and West but also within the Latin rite itself. Cardinal Montini, 
Archbishop of Milan, visited the Conference, and Cardinal Alpink was also pres- 
ent at it. 


Following up our promise, given in the Ecumenical Survey in the January [ 
number, we print here a communication from an Anglo-Catholic deeply in- | 


terested in work for unity between her own members within the Church of 
England; and especially between Anglo-Catholics and Evangelicals. 


A letter addressed to Abbé Couturier of Lyons, and printed by his executor, | 


makes clear that the resolve of one Anglican religious community to engage in 


conversations with their evangelical brethren was a by-product of his eirenic F 


visit to that community in 1937. His interest in our Church was by no means ex- 
clusively focused on those of our tradition whom he charmingly christened 


“Anglicans of the strict observance.’ We had doubtless heard of the Abbé’s own : 
circle of priests and pastors which met, and after his death continues to meet, e 
alternately on Catholic and protestant ground. Later one of us from time to & 


time attended this. Any Anglican who did so could not but feel ashamed of our 
own failure to use the great opportunity that is providentially ours, of showing 


in our common life the deep harmony that should exist between Evangelical 


and Catholic Christianity. This harmony the Church of England finds, enacted 
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as it was, in her constitution (the fruit of historical contingencies though this be) 
and expressed in the facts of her one sacramental life. But she has failed to work 
out the theological vindication of this situation and has never risen to expound- 
ing its truth in life by exhibiting the union of diverse kinds of christian in deep 
and mutual understanding and charity. We are still awaiting the first Anglo- 
Catholic Evangelical Congress! It has indeed taken nearly four centuries and the 
encouragement of at least one Roman Catholic apostle of unity, to make Angli- 
cans realize that the Church of England is ipso facto ‘a kind of ecumenical move- 
ment’—that we have the vocation of learning to move from a state of co-exist- 
ence in mutual tolerance and compromise towards a life-giving synthesis of the 
Evangelical and Catholic elements in our heritage. 

The via media of compromise has proved a cul-de-sac recognized as opening 
only on the precipice of self-complacency. Both sides seem to be critical of 
Anglicanism and of the Church of England as she is. There seems indeed small 
likelihood of any triumph of the centre, of what used to be called moderate 
churchmanship. More probable it is that there is amongst us, in process, a merg- 
ing of the extremes such as certain great Anglican personalities, e.g., F. D. 
Maurice, Canon Body, Bishop Howard Wilkinson have shown in their life and 
ministry to be a source of fruitfulness. 

Our progress in mutual understanding has been aided by the happenings of 
our time. The liturgical movement has had quickening effects. ‘Catholics’ have 
had to acknowledge that certain evangelical customs, e.g., evening Holy Com- 
munions, the communion of the faithful on Good Friday as well as extempore in- 
tercession have their roots in the Catholic tradition. ‘Evangelicals’ now see that 
the Eucharist has a good claim to be the chief service of Sunday. ‘Catholics’ are 
coming to admit that an Augustinian theory of the validity of orders that results 
logically in putting a premium on episcopi vagantes must be revised, that episco- 
pacy shows its true character and fruitfulness in the Church of South India as 
anywhere in Christendom. ‘Catholics’ are coming to admit the universal neces- 
sity for the faithful of something that may be called conversion, and ‘Evangeli- 
cals’ to admit that, theologically understood, this consists in the appropriation of 
our baptism. ‘Catholics’ are coming to accept the truth (clearly enough declared 
incidentally by the Council of Trent) of justification by faith, and ‘Evangelicals’ 
to realize that the catholic doctrines of the Eucharistic sacrifice and of the Real 
presence are dear to us partly as being a more intimate expression of this very 
gospel of divine grace. Once a missionary theologian from Japan showed us how 
the system there prevalent, under Japanese bishops, of sending priests from head- 
quarters now to a parish of one complexion, now to one of another, is giving 
practical incentive to, and even proof of, a discovery of deeper unity. The move- 
ment towards recovery of patristic study has helped, as well as the revival in the 
Roman Church of Biblical theology. It becomes harder to assume unconscious- 
ly in expounding the New Testament that no one ever understood St Paul before 
the advent of Luther, and equally hard not to realize that Luther at his pro- 
phetic best spoke out of the heart of the Catholic tradition (cf. Louis Bouyer, 
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The Spirit and Forms of Protestantism). 

The daily three hours intercession for christian unity (kept first at Oxford, 
then at Coventry and then at Durham), has helped incalculably. The spending 
of the all-night vigil of All Saints Day in Canterbury Cathedral in prayer for 
unity within the Church of England gave rise to similar efforts in several reli- 
gious communities and in other circles. Our contribution to the unity of Chris- 
tendom will be the conviction and the evidence that churchmen can live to- 
gether in charity on the basis of the fundamentals of the faith, while at the same 
time differing markedly and edifyingly in secondary ways with regard to the 
expression of this one faith. 


A Catholic’s first instinct on reading the above communication may well be 
a feeling of distrust of such expressions as ‘the fundamentals of the faith’ and ‘the 
one faith,’ together with the reference to ‘differences marked and edifying,’ a- 
rising from ‘secondary ways of expressing it.’ It is natural and indeed right that 
such instinctive feelings should be ours because unity in faith for Anglicans can- 
not be what it is to us, because between us there is no unity of recognition of the 
means God has ordained for the mediation of his revelation to men. We differ 
radically in regard to the nature and authority of the Church. 

Between Anglo-Catholics and Evangelicals in the Church of England there is 
a difference here too, but not so deep; they differ as to the authority of Scrip- 
ture; they put a different emphasis on tradition. Our primary instinct of distrust 
however should not prevent us from reading and heeding this Anglo-Catholic 
word about the movement towards unity within the Church of England, with 
deep sympathy and effort to understand, and even to learn. 

We must genuinely rejoice at its aim and spirit and not be ashamed to imitate 
it in our own surroundings. Then we must realize more keenly than we some- 
times do that a movement of this sort under God’s guidance may lead them in 
the end to a realization of their deep need to recognize and embrace the authority 
of the one Church. To aid this recognition we ourselves must not forget that 





there are secondary ways in the expression of our Faith which are sometimes | 


unedifying and a hindrance to genuine Christian understanding and unity; 
secondary ways not merely different and unaccustomed though sound and rea- 
sonable when understood, as many of our ways are, but unworthy, inadequate 
or jejune. It is by illustrating and explaining the former, and to the utmost of 
our power eliminating the latter, that we shall prepare the ground for the seed 
of unity which is God’s gift. 

HENRY ST JOHN, O.P. 
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The African Scene 


In speaking of the present state of Africa it will be necessary to limit oneself 
severely by designating the areas about which information is fairly reliable. In the 
case of the present writer, these areas are the Sudan, the Belgian Congo, the 
Rhodesias, East and South Africa. 

All these are, at the time of writing, territories which present a bewildering 
picture. One exception within the general framework is Tanganyika, where the 
Tanganyika African National Union (TANU), under the leadership of Mr Juli- 
us Nyerere, has achieved at least the appearance of stability and gives some 
promise of steady development. In Tanganyika there is something, or perhaps 
one should say someone, to work for, as Mr Nyerere is ‘the necessary man.’ His 
prestige, integrity and ability combine to give him a unique position in to-day’s 
Africa, and he provides a rallying-point for the one hundred and forty African 
tribes of his country and a head of government whom Europeans and Asians can 
support with a fairly clear conscience. The indications are, on the other hand, 
that he alone stands between Tanganyika and chaos. There is no one to replace 
him should any untoward event remove him from the scene. 

The Sudan is also overtly peaceful, but this is far more illusory, since the Mus- 
lim Military Government is pursuing a policy of ruthless suppression. Many of 
the former M.Ps. are in prison, including at least one priest, and these prisoners 
are the representatives of the Southern Sudan, a territory entirely different in 
race, language and culture from the Muslim North. It is a region of primitive 
Nilotics, the field of most of the Catholic missions, whose situation is very pre- 
carious. 

At the moment the Belgian Congo occupies the forefront of the world view 
of Africa and the murder of Patrice Lumumba is the most vivid of the latest 
developments. It has, of course, accomplished nothing except to make the event- 
ual solution of the political problem far more difficult. Here the modern African 
situation can be observed in an exaggerated form. The elements of it can be 
roughly distinguished. First, the Belgian Congo is a very large and diversified 
territory, equal in area to the whole of Western Europe. Secondly, large sections 
of the African population hate one another and have hitherto only been pre- 
vented by an alien domination from making this hatred felt. Thirdly, this alien 

domination has been removed but the European influence is still felt as the Afri- 
cans are familiar with European ways of life and equipment. Fourthly, this 
familiarity is only sufficient to give the Africans an appetite for these things, not 
the ability to secure and use them. Fifthly, most African politicians talk arrant 
and damaging nonsense. 

The attitude of Africans to Europeans is ambivalent. With loud cries they de- 
mand the end of ‘Imperialism’ while with somewhat more muted insistence 
they require missionaries, doctors and teachers to remain and serve them. Aware 
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that only a tiny percentage of modern equipment is produced indigenously, 
they demand vast overseas investments in their under-developed countries, in- 
vestments which are to be absolutely under their own control. Meanwhile, 
within the boundaries imposed by the partition of Africa some eighty years ago, 
long-hostile factions bicker with one another so that, as a particularly intelligent 
African said to me recently, ‘the situation is non-existent.’ 

Across the Mountains of the Moon from the Belgian Congo, the inland Pro- 
tectorate of Uganda potentially reproduces the Congo situation with important 


modifications. In the centre of the country, an enclave within an enclave, the } 


Kingdom of Buganda has nominally seceded from the Protectorate and de- 
nounced the attempt to set up a central elected government for all Uganda. This 
secession is the work of a small, unrepresentative clique surrounding the Kabaka 


but, like the murderers of Lumumba, they have made the eventual political 


settlement much more difficult. 

The situation is not made easier by a British Government (resident on Bugan- 
da territory) which can best be described as paralytic. The parties in Uganda are 
busy denouncing one another as Catholic or Protestant, Imperialist or Com- 
munist gangs, and tribal differences away from the centre are no less virulent. 
“We will never rest,’ cried Mr Joseph Kiwanuka (not to be confused with Mgr 
Joseph Kiwanuka, the new Metropolitan of Uganda), ‘until we have driven the 
Imperialists from the country.’ This was in connection with the Lumumba affair 
for which, apparently, he held the British responsible. Yet if the ‘Imperialists’ 


eid 
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depart there will scarcely be an efficient administrator, technician or secretary- | 


typist in the country. When one more resignation is announced from the Uni- 
versity College of East Africa the students grow still more alarmed as to who is 
to teach them, but they have not yet seen the point that to claim to be able to 
rule, but not to teach, does not make sense; for the latter is far easier. They held 
a meeting to denounce the murder of Lumumba, but not one to denounce Mr 
Kiwanuka. On the news that a European diocesan was about to be replaced by 
an African the former’s residence was besieged by grief-stricken Africans. ‘But 
he will never do what you have done for us,’ they cried. Africanization in this, 
as in other spheres, means the replacement of white by black men who have 
seemingly picked up the worst features of their masters without their effective- 
ness. Given the length of our rule, it is a discreditable legacy. Africanization does 
not mean ‘making Africa more African,’ unfortunately. 

The situation in Uganda is, however, vastly better than that in the Congo. In 
the Protectorate education has for some time risen to university level, there are 
no ‘settlers,’ no brutality, no colour-bar; there has been an overt intention for 
years of achieving independence, granted an agreed constitution. If this is Im- 


perialism, it is an odd thing for Africans to denounce. In the Belgian Congo © 


there was an open policy of retaining Africans at a minor level of education; 
there was a very large ‘settled’ population; there was much harshness, to use a 


euphemism ; there was a strict colour-bar; whereupon the Belgian government | 
abdicated its entire responsibilities within the space of six months. The only 
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THE AFRICAN SCENE 


hope for Africa is to make Africans face realities, and this cannot be done while 
all the real work is being done by Europeans, but the Belgian volte-face, in its 
irresponsible suddenness, merits the reprobation of the world. 

In Kenya the situation is tense. There is reliable information that a recrudes- 
cence of Mau-Mau is being planned; there are rumours of gun-running through 
the Northern territories and natural alarm at the violence of the politicians’ 
speeches. This alarm is felt also by the non-Kikuyu tribes who fear an attempt 
by that large and able minority to dominate the political scene. The assertion of 
growing Communist infiltration is now being made by others than missionaries, 
who have long attached that label to any African activity which fails to corres- 
pond to the standards of 1911. 

The situation in Nyasaland and the Rhodesias has been fully, though necess- 
arily confusingly, reported in the English newspapers. The confusion comes from 
the fact that these territories have, like those in East Africa, been acquired piece- 
meal, on different pretexts, vary greatly in the proportion of Africans to Whites, 
in their constitutional relations to Great Britain and in their economic and 
strategic importance. Beyond them lies South Africa, where a resolute govern- 
ment implements a ruthless policy. The main strength, as well as weakness, of 
Dr Verwoerd and his followers lies in their clear determination to maintain the 
present White control; they know what they want and why they want it. Very 
few Britons know why their relations are in Africa and their elected represent- 
atives would therefore hate to be pressed to give them a reason and formulate 
an African policy. Hence muddle, ineffectiveness and surrender. 

On the African side the confusion is equally great, for the Africans have, to a 
large extent, learned their political vocabulary from the inarticulate British but 
have not had sufficient social intercourse with them to acquire the intuitive 
British realism. So they talk nonsense, which would not matter so much if what 
they did was sensible, But they are not good at getting things done and this is 
going to be the hardest, as well as the most necessary, thing for them to learn. 
If Tanganyika can give an example of the maintenance of public order and the 
other territories bid fair to emulate it, the Whites can abdicate their dominion 
with a fairly easy conscience. It is a large ‘if.’ Realism compels one to add the 
following warning. Recently a young African administrator assured me that, 
after independence, the African states would make war on South Africa. ‘Make 
sure, then,’ I said, ‘that you win your war. Otherwise South Africa will rule 
from the Cape to the Congo.’ So far the wind of change has not prevailed a- 
gainst cold steel. 

PAUL FOSTER, O.P. 
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LOOKING AT PICTURES WITH SIR KENNETH CLARK 


By way of respite from their indefatigable re-fighting of the battles of 1939-45 
(I take it that by about 1971 we shall be getting down to ‘I Was Rommel’s Bat- 
man’s Uncle,’ No. 368 in the series Now It Can Be Told, And Just You Try And 
Stop Us Telling It) the editors of the Sunday Times occasionally suborn some 
eminent personage to act as guide to the British middle classes in a brief tour 
round quite another battlefield—admittedly a peripheral one and of no strategic 
importance—that of painting. Sometimes, I suspect, they don’t get quite what 
they bargained for. Thus Professor Lawrence Gowing, asked to provide some 
useful tips on sketching for the amateur, offered a ruminative, elliptical, and, 
to his professional colleagues, fascinating, account of his own profound re- 
searches and procedures in the landscape art. Thus Victor Pasmore, of whom it 
had perhaps been hoped that he would mitigate the austerities of pure abstrac- 
tion with a little apologetic honey, came up with a difficult, uncompromising 
and disdainful manifesto with as little of the glad-hander about it as a curled-up 
hedgehog. 

But when Sir Kenneth Clark agreed to contribute a series of articles on im- 
portant pictures of his own choosing, I think everyone must have been delighted 
with the result. He could not be faulted on matters of fact by the art-historians, 
being himself an illustrious elder of their tribe. The generality of painters might 
dissent in detail from his judgments, but they could not dismiss or deride them, 
based as they are on scrutiny of the works at least as long and acute as any which 
they themselves would be capable of, and on a far wider frame of historical and 
cultural reference. And I cannot but think that the rank-and-file readers of the 
Sunday Times, momentarily withdrawing their attention from the re-scuttling of 
the Graf Spee or the re-busting of the Mohne dam, must have been notably en- 
lightened and refreshed. 

This astonishing—one would have said impossible—achievement is the out- 
come of Good Manners presiding firmly over a unique aggregation of talents. 
Sir Kenneth is learned, but he neither obtrudes the fact nor deprecates it. He is 
sensitive, but will never hint at states of mind or soul which he is not prepared 
to help his readers share. His mode of address is friendly without chumminess 
and detached without aloofness: it enables him to change gear noiselessly and al- 
ways at the right moment from the factual to the interpretative, from the erudite 
to the lyrical, from a mood of tart and witty polemic to one of deep appreciative 
reverence. A short extract from the essay on Vermeer will serve to show the 
shapely yet pointful excellence of his writing: 

*. .. To see pattern and depth simultaneously is the problem that exercised 
Cézanne throughout half his career, and many layers of agitated paint were laid 
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HEARD AND SEEN 


on the canvas before he could achieve it. Vermeer seems to glide through these 
deep waters like a swan. Whatever struggles took place have been concealed 
from us. His paint is as smooth, his touch as uncommunicative, as that of a 
coach-painter. It is impossible to tell what calculations underlay these beauti- 
fully tidy results. His rectangles, for example—pictures, maps, chairs, spinets— 
fall together with the same kind of harmonious finality that we find in the work 
of Mondrian. Is this the result of measurement or of taste? Perhaps geometry 
played a part, but in the end the harmony of shapes must flow from the same 
infinitely delicate sense of relationships as the harmony of colours.’ 

The little monographs are in consequence as easy and appetising to read as a 
good novel. Those who relished them when they first appeared, but were too 
lazy or disorganized to preserve them from the dustbin, will now be grateful for 
the chance of acquiring them in the form of a handsome book!, and moreover 
added to and enriched both textually and pictorially. There must likewise be 
many people who feel drawn towards painting but are intelligent enough to 
realize that it is a labyrinth not to be penetrated without guidance. Such persons 
should rush, if they haven’t already, to secure their copy. They could not possi- 
bly want a better introduction. They have but to surrender themselves to Sir 
Kenneth’s incomparably persuasive voice; to note well the methodology of his 
analysis and response; and to gaze unhurriedly at the numerous and excellent re- 
productions he provides, and they are already well inside the subject. They will 
find, to their legitimate amazement, that by reading four or five pages and ex- 
amining as many illustrations they have not only begun to look with under- 
standing and participation at a Van der Weyden, a Goya or a Seurat, but that 
they have been painlessly instructed in the painter’s biography and character and 
the relation of the picture in question to his oeuvre. There will even be a foot- 
note giving its date, dimensions, provenance and other relevant particulars—O 
admirable practice ! 

However, since it is expected of a critic that he should say at least something 
derogatory about a work under review in order to disarm the suspicion that he 
is the hireling of author or publisher, I must here avow that, though I have read 
more books on art by Sir Kenneth, and with more enjoyment, than by any other 
writer of his stature, I remember surprisingly little of any of them. Making due 
allowance for obtuseness and inattention on my part, I think that this fact points 
to the existence of a psychological principle which we might call the Inverse 
Law of Impressionability, and summarize in the formula easy in, easy out. The 
corollary phenomenon may be observed in those books (usually of central Euro- 
pean authorship) which we find exceedingly difficult to read: those that by the 
spikiness of their style and the inspissateness of their argument insist on testing 
our intellectual equipment to destruction. We fall asleep three or four times over 
each page, we keep losing the thread, we are pestered and weighed down with 
footnotes and cross-references. But if we do struggle through to the end our 


"Looking at Pictures, John Murray, 37s. 6d. 
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gain is permanent. Scratched and exhausted we may be, but exhilarated also, 
We know that we have been through something, that we are entitled to a cam- 
paign medal, that we have made an investment, that we have contributed a mite 
to a collaborative endeavour. Not only shall we securely retain much of what 
we have learned: we shall be nerved and hardened for the next ordeal. 

But if Sir Kenneth’s more specifically scholarly writings may be to some ex- 
tent criticized in the light of this principle, it would be most unfair to do so in 
the case of the present work—for the obvious reason that his aim in the given 
context was, quite rightly, to seduce and enchant his readers, and not to put 
them through an aesthetic-historical assault-course. He was asked for a job of 
popularization: and we should rather reiterate our admiration and gratitude for 
the consummate mastery, tact and charm with which he has done it. 

CHRISTOPHER CORNFORD 


Letter to the Editor 
Sir, 
Mr Christopher Cornford’s criticism in the February issue of BLACKFRIARS of the 
recent exhibition by the Guild of Catholic Artists and Craftsmen at the Building 
Centre was blistering in its intensity: no gentle roasting, but a real Laurentian 
affair; and as the Guild, so far as we know, has no saint among its members, our 
reactions have probably gained us very little merit. However, though I can speak 
neither for the Guild nor any other of its members, I must admit to having found 
myself in agreement with a good four-fifths of Mr Cornford’s animadversions. 

One or two points should in fairness be made. No exhibition of this kind can 
be planned in advance, as most of the works are an unknown quantity until 
sending-in day. In this instance, having been invited to hold it in the Building 
Centre and asked to give it the title of “Church Building and Art,’ it would 
probably have been wiser to make it an architectural and liturgical exhibition, 
rather than a general one; and it is to be hoped that one day we may be given 
this opportunity again, with time to plan it thoroughly in advance and invite 
appropriate works. 

The weakness of the Guild lies in the fact that it is not sufficiently supported 
by eminent Catholic artists. Why, for instance, is not Mr Cornford himself a 
member? We need more architects, too, and I would appeal to anyone dissatis- 
fied with the exhibition to come and help us make the next one more creditable. 

Mr Cornford’s criticism of the weak faux-naif and pseudo-modern works are 
all justified; but does he look to a future entirely in the hands of the abstract 
expressionists? His criticism of Michael Mason’s ‘St Teresa’ is interesting: ob- 
viously he thinks it would be a better painting if it had no head. In this case, 
could it have been called St Teresa and would it convey any meaning to the 
spectator? Abstract impressionism, though an extremely interesting develop- 
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d also, ment of painting, suffers from ambiguity and lack of communication: it can be 
| cam- extremely decorative and give some sort of emotional impact by rhythm and 
a mite colour; but, in the service of the Church, is this really enough: Much of con- 
Fwhat | temporary art has not only this element of ambiguity, but is bedevilled by a 
constant striving after the sensational and the fashionable . . . and as we all know, 
neex- |" the fashion of today is the cliché of tomorrow and the object of derision the 
> SO in day after. 
given Mr Cornford is scathing about the examples of pen-lettering shown in the 
0 put exhibition and says that it ‘means nothing to twentieth century man.’ This can 
job of have more than one interpretation: it may mean that the scribe has given place 
de for to the typographer, which hardly needs saying; or it may mean that com- 
. munication by the written word is out, and that more modern methods, the 
FORD tape-recorder, television, the film, are twentieth century means of communi- 
cation and we should have no other. In this case, is there any place left for the 
craftsman or even the painter . . . are they not also anachronisms to twentieth 
century man? 
When Mr Cornford concludes that our need is to close the door on the past 
4 and begin again, he implies that the traditional wisdom of the centuries in this 
field should be scrapped. The function of the thing to be made, the discipline of 





of the rigorous craftsmanship, the knowledge of the medium, its integration into the 
Iding architectural whole . . . surely the fact that Byzantine and Gothic craftsmen ex- 
ntian celled in all these things should make them not a stumbling block but a challenge 
, our to us: a challenge NoT to imitate them, but to learn where their strength lies 
speak and to work out, in terms of present day materials and conditions, our own 
ound | solution to these problems. It can only be done by working in the same spirit of 
ions. } sincerity, humility and faith. 


1 can May we yet live to see Mr Cornford’s ‘wild and thrilling hope’ realised ! 
Yours faithfully, MOIRA FORSYTH 


ding 
ould Mr Christopher Cornford writes: May I say a word in reply? I didn’t mean 
tion, to give the impression that I dismissed or despised the past, or thought we should 
riven turn our backs on it. Very much the contrary: I agree exactly with your cor- 
vite respondent’s summary, at the end of the letter, of what should be our attitude. 
What I do think is that the past has, in a sense and for the time being, turned its 
rted back on us. I was trying to work out how and why . . . I believe very strongly 
elfa | in craftsmanship and discipline, including pen calligraphy at student level, as I 
atis- said. Beyond that it’s bound to look tatty and archaistic to our contemporaries, 
able. | | however admirable it may in fact be in technique and intention: and so it will 
sare { fail as communication. But I don’t think painting is obsolete, because it is a 
act permanent and still medium with a range of possibilities possessed by no other; 
ob- | — whereas the film and television are kinetic and transitory and have a different 
case, | _ range of possibilities. 






It is quite true that abstraction involves ambiguity, but I'd say that there is a 
gain here as well as a loss. My point about the St Teresa picture was that it made 
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use of two distinct and unmixable disciplines. pear: 
As to why I don’t belong to the Guild, well, nobody ever asked me to join: mad 
but if they did I would have terrible and I think unconquerable hesitations, the piric 
nature of which I think will be clear from what I wrote. And, as far as that goes, treat 
I couldn’t have written it if I'd known personally all the artists on whose toes | So 
was treading. I wouldn’t have had the courage . .. why Guild, anyway? Isn'ta cepti 
guild a mediaeval organization for the training and certification of craft ap- haps 
prentices? That’s something we no longer have, and it’s probably a great pity: Ther 
but we can’t revive it with a name. that | 
There might be a basis for some sort of useful association of “Catholic artists’— dram 
especially if the hierarchy suddenly became mad keen on encouraging and mak- Dyna 
ing use of them, which at present doesn’t seem to be the case. But the whole > assim 
subject would need careful examination and radical re-thinking. Between us, guag 
perhaps we've provided some of the relevant data. onese 
of th 

one-s 

can s 

} vision 
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Reviews | re 

Th 

THE STRUCTURE AND DYNAMICS OF THE PSYCHE, by C. G. Jung, trans- flashe 
lated by R. P. C. Hull; Routledge and Kegan Paul; 42s. does | 
but f 

THE SECRET OF DREAMS, by P. Meseguer, s.J.; translated by Paul Burns; Burns iousl} 
and Oates; 30s. ‘this 1 
treat : 

The eighth volume in the series of Jung’s collected works is in many ways the with 
most important to date—not in terms of profundity, perhaps, but in terms of Abov 
clarity and completeness. It is the answer to the frequent demand for ‘a book ‘the ¢ 
which gives a reliable and comprehensive account of Jungian psychology.’ Here very | 





is just such an account, not by a disciple, but by the master himself. Almost all 
the key ideas are here: the structure of the psyche, the nature of the psyche, of ) 
dreams, of spirit, the archetypes, the collective unconscious, etc. Many of the | 
key ideas are more fully treated elsewhere, but for a coherent presentation of [ 
them all, it would be hard to find a better source book. 

One notes again the case of style—even in translation the leisurely civilized 
presentation comes through—and the beguiling metaphors. So much of the 
thinking of Freud and Jung has been presented through metaphors, and the 7 
metaphors have become so much part of our speech that there is a danger of for- 
getting the unscientific character of metaphorical description. One could wish 
that Jung at least had been either more philosophical, or more empirical, in his 
thoughts. Had he been more philosophical, we might have been spared the curi- 
ous notions of causality (‘acausal events,’ pages 421-422), of spirit (‘the spirit ap- 
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pears in the psyche as an instinct’), of morals, (the sexual instinct ‘cannot be 
made to fit in with our well-meaning moral laws’) etc. Had he been more em- 
pirical (or more scientific, in a narrow sense) we would not have had the curious 
treatment of energy in the essay on psychic energy. 

Some theologians of distinction have apparently had little difficulty in ac- 
cepting Jungian psychology, but it is difficult to see how this can be done. Per- 
haps the clue lies in distinguishing between scientific and intuitive psychology. 
There is little evidence that Jung’s ideas are scientifically grounded, yet for all 
that they have something of the illuminating power of great poetry or great 
drama. Perhaps Jung is aware of this. In an important passage in the Structure and 
Dynamics of the Psyche he says: “The essence of that which has to be realized and 
assimilated has been expressed so trenchantly and so plastically in poetic lan- 
guage by the word “shadow” that it would be almost presumptuous not to avail 
oneself of this linguistic heritage,’ and again “ . . . the much needed broadening 
of the mind by science has only replaced medieval one-sidedness . . . by a new 
one-sidedness, the overvaluation of “scientifically” attested views.’ But if one 
can submit to the barrage of psychological intuitions implicit in Jung’s poetic 
vision, it is possible to learn a good deal about human nature from his works. It 
is possible however that Fromm is right, and that in the long run Jung is more 
destructive of genuine religion than Freud. 

The other work under review, Meseguer on dreams, is a strange mixture of 
flashes of insight alternating with dead-pan assertions of great shallowness. How 
does the author know that in dreams “Colours may appear the following night, 
but forms usually take several days’? How can anecdotal evidence be taken ser- 
iously in what purports to be a serious work (‘A friend of mine . . .’, page 60; 
‘this reminds one of an even more curious example . . .’, page 63). It is hard to 
treat seriously an author who appears to be impressed by Dunne’s An Experiment 
with Time, or who uncritically accepts the reality of telepathy, telesthesia, etc. 
Above all, it is hard to accept the pseudo-scientific presentation of such ideas as 
‘the theory of original spirituality,’ ‘the law of progressive impregnation,’ or the 
very strange section on dreams and spiritual direction. 

E. F. O'DOHERTY 


THE CONCEPT OF MAN, edited by S. Radhakrishnan and P. T. Raju; Allen 
and Unwin; 42s. 


This book is described as a ‘study in comparative philosophy.’ It is in fact an 
ambitious attempt to study the concept of man in the light of Greek, Jewish, 
Chinese and Indian thought. The time will come, one may hope, when every 
serious philosopher will feel it his duty to study Chinese and Indian thought, 
along with Greek and Hebrew, and this work is to be welcomed as a pioneer 
effort in this direction. Dr Raju, besides contributing a long study on Indian 
thought, provides an introduction and a conclusion, in which he attempts a syn- 
thesis of the different points of view. 
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The choice of Jewish rather than Christian thought is open to question, 
Judaism has never like Christianity and Islam developed a philosophical tradj- 
tion, of its own, and Dr Heschel, of the Jewish theological Seminary in New 
York, who contributes an essay on Jewish thought, gives no more than his own 
original and interesting but still personal interpretation of the biblical view of 
man. He conceives of man as at once “dust of the earth’ and ‘image of God,” not 
so much a ‘part of the universe’ as a ‘partner of God.’ This brings out in an in- 
teresting way the peculiarly biblical conception of man. 

Professor Wild of Harvard University writes on Greek thought, studying the 


concept of man in the Sophists (especially Protagoras as far as his thought can be | 


known) then in Socrates, Plato and Aristotle, and finally in its influence on 
Mohammedan and Christian thought. The last section is the weakest and is no 
more than a bare sketch of what could well have been made the subject of two 
separate studies. 

The study of Chinese thought by Professor Chan of Dartmouth College is 
outstanding and is perhaps the best thing in the book. This is partly because 
Chinese thought is more profoundly humanist, more completely centred in man 
than any other. The central idea of the Chinese view of man is found in its con- 
ception of ‘jen’. Jen, which is generally translated ‘love’ meansliterally ‘man-to- { 
manness’ and has been well translated as ‘human-heartedness’. It is interesting to 
note that the meaning of jen was later extended to include the whole universe, 
so that it could be said, ‘the man of jen regards the universe and all things as one 
body’. There is therefore a wonderful universality in the Chinese view of man, 
which is beautifully expressed in a famous inscription: ‘Heaven is my Father, | 
the Earth is my Mother, and all human beings are my brothers.’ 





~-> 





Dr Raju has set himself a difficult task in dealing with Indian philosophy and 
has made it more complicated by including Buddhist and Jain as well as Hindu 
philosophy. The result is that the ordinary reader is likely to be rather confused 
by the number of conflicting systems which he passes in review, and presents in 
considerable detail. However, he provides a summary at the end of the chapter 
of the Indian concept of man, which gives it some coherence. The difficulty in 
the Indian view is, of course, that Indian philosophy, unlike Chinese, always | 
seeks to go beyond the limits of human nature and to enter the divine. Dr Raju , 
wisely emphasizes, however, the importance of the concept of ‘dharma’ and the 
emphasis on ethical development especially in the tradition of the Mimamsz | 


school as opposed to the better known Vedanta. He also emphasizes that even © 


in the Vedanta transcendence of personality does not necessarily mean loss of per- | 
sonality. There is a sense in which even in the Advaita of Sankara and the Nirvana | 


of Buddhism the ultimate goal may be said to be the absolute plenitude of per- | 


sonal being and not its extinction. 


But it is here that the greatest weakness of the book comes out. There is no 7 


serious study of the concept of personality anywhere in the book. If a study of 
the Christian concept of man had been included, it would have shown how the 
idea of the person (with all its theological implications) is central to the concept 
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of man. Dr Raju argues convincingly for the idea of Spirit as something tran- 
scending man, which has the power to unite all men in ultimate ‘inwardness’ 
which is the goal of evolution. But the Spirit is never conceived in a fully per- 
sonal manner and man’s union with God is therefore never properly conceived 
as a personal union. Yet it must be said that his attempted synthesis of the differ- 
ent points of view is profoundly suggestive. One can only wish that there were 
more theologians prepared to make a study of Chinese and Indian thought and 
to integrate these conceptions with the Christian view of man. 

BEDE GRIFFITHS, 0O.S.B. 


MONTESQUIEU, by Werner Stark; International Library of Sociology and Re- 
construction; Routledge and Kegan Paul; 25s. 


Although Dr Stark’s book professes a rather limited and technical aim—the dis- 
cussion of Montesquieu as a pioneer of the sociology of knowledge—no better 
book for the general reader has ever appeared on Montesquieu. It is a pity it had 
to come out in this particular series, since even the informed reader who may 
have suffered from the clotted language of some sociologists might decide to 
pass the book by. Let it be said at once that their fears are largely unfounded. Dr 
Stark can, and usually does, write in a lucid, sensitive and immediately-intell- 
igible style. Where he uses technical terms they are often his own, and he ex- 
plains them; even occasional paragraphs of ‘sociologese’ are not insurmountable, 
and, as they occur mainly in the second half of the book, by that time the reader 
will be so absorbed in the personality of Montesquieu, as developed by Dr Stark, 
that hé will not allow them to stand in his way. All the same, slight as they are, 
they are a pity; for Dr Stark himself is deeply rooted in the humane European 
tradition to which Montesquieu belonged—but the latter had the advantage of 
living in an age before technical jargon began to ruin prose. 

Dr Stark has also followed Mill’s injunction to put himself in a posture of 
sympathy with his author: not that this was really necessary, for an alternative 
sub-title for the book might well have been ‘A man to like and admire.’ Yet he 
is not bemused by Montesquieu: he tells us candidly when he shuts his eyes, 
when he gets carried away by rhetoric (like Erasmus), and when he is dabbling in 
theories. It seems astonishing that this wise and sympathetic character should 
have been dismissed so curtly in the text-books as a cranky Frenchman who 
(mistakenly) believed English government to be based on the separation of pow- 
ers and that geography and climate governed morality and politics. Even a casual 
reading of the Esprit des Lois disabuses one of the first and makes one highly 
dubious about the second. Dr Stark shows us a man maturing visibly under the 
influence of experience, travel, and interested detachment. Our first reflection 
must be what a mistake it is to read only one work, even if the greatest, when 
we wish to understand a man’s thought; our second, that even when young he 
could observe that he did not see why the manners and customs of one country 
should be preferred to those of another (if not contrary to morality). How wise 
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and sane he is, too, in his most casual remarks ! ‘Good education consists in putting 
our ideas into proportion.’ ‘If people just wanted to be happy, that would be 
easily done. But they want to be happier than others, and that is almost always 
difficult because we take the others for happier than they are.’ “The different pro- 
fessions may affect our minds a good deal. For instance, a man who teaches may 
easily become opinionated, because he plays the part of a man who is never 
wrong.’ With some figures in the history of thought, for instance Rousseau and 
Bentham, we feel that their ideas are being constricted by theiz personalities, 
Not so with Montesquieu; he has stature. We watch him (in Dr Stark’s pages) 
trying to arrive at a single-factor explanation of different types of state and soc- 
iety, but his mind is too rich, his intelligence too much for him. This has made 
him difficult for the impatient reader to appraise: he experiments with explana- 
tions, re-grades them, inter-weaves, discards. Dr Stark makes it quite clear that 
his judgment comes down, finally, on the constitution (and not the form only, 
but the spirit) as the determining factor, though he never neglects the contribu- 
tory or counteracting effects of others. Man, he believes fundamentally, should 
assert his independence of climate, etc. “Bad legislators are those who have sup- 
ported the vices of the climate, and the good those who have opposed them.’ 
And in his Réponses et Explications to the theologians who had accused him of 
determinism, Montesquieu stated categorically: ‘It can be said that the book of 
the Spirit of the Laws presents a perpetual triumph of morality over climate, or, 
rather, over the physical causes in general.’ 

Montesquieu emerges as a man who should be essential to our book-shelves 


and to our syllabuses. In the history of ideas he is a great missing link—anda | 


very early one—in the humane, historical tradition of Burke, Coleridge, and the 
saner German romantics. He is another nail in the coffin of the atomic individual- 
ism which we used to be taught was the mainstream of modern political thought. 
He has the most sensible approach of anyone to the state of nature, which was a 
subject of debate for two hundred years: pre-social man is poised between con- 
tradictory possibilities, social, anti-social. Yet in practice the former is always 
chosen; war only occurs when men are already associated. He has the same res- 
pect for persons and foibles as Hegel, and more than Burke, and is as deeply 
conscious of the importance of society as Coleridge. Like Coleridge, too, he be- 
lieves that the trading mentality, which makes for honesty and legality, kills 
some of the kinder virtues. He does not believe in any coincidence between 


private selfishness and public good, though he allows that one vice will some- f 


times inhibit another: laws of all kinds are made to keep men straight, and a sus- 
tained moral effort is required. For Montesquieu is essentially a moralist, and a 
strong believer in original sin—a great armour against eighteenth-century ra- 


tionalism. Almost nothing in this book throws more light on his mind than Dr 








Stark’s footnote-observation that as a man improves morally his estimate of hu- | 
man nature will become lower (and vice versa). Again, while Montesquieu is on 
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ever country I have been, I have lived there as if I had to pass all my life there .. . 
[am a man by necessity and a Frenchman only by accident,’ and Dr Stark right- 
ly says that his basic unifying principle is that all human beings are bound to- 
gether. This likeness to the sixteenth-century Spaniard, Vitoria, leads one to 
notice what Dr Stark is not here particularly concerned to point out; how deep- 
ly, despite his religious and political relativism, Montesquieu is rooted in Cath- 
olic thought. In the interesting final chapter where Dr Stark succeeds in recon- 
ciling this genuine relativism based on observation with Montesquieu’s equally 
fundamental belief in eternal values, much of what he says follows, in greater 
detail, scholastic discussions on the universality, yet relativity in individual cases, 
of the natural law. It is therefore rather unfortunate that Dr Stark refers in the 
same chapter to Montesquieu’s general remoteness from the ‘natural law philos- 
ophy’ of his time, without saying that he is in fact in an older and sounder natural- 
law tradition, before the rationalists attempted to give it scientific exactitude. 

Finally, Montesquieu is, like all the greatest thinkers, in many ways far ahead 
of his time. He sees how the understanding of politics is sacrificed to the study 
of natural sciences; he arrives under his own power at the modern sociological 
concept of a culture, of which you cannot disturb one element without incal- 
culably changing the rest; he sees, as we are now only beginning to realise, that 
things are not really what they seem from a purely formal point of view, espe- 
cially in the case of political institutions; and in a period when the writing of 
history was in its infancy, he believed that all institutions and customs must have 
a reasonable explanation, and went to fantastic lengths to try and understand the 
most obscure and repellant—a lesson many historians could well learn to-day. 

Whether Dr Stark has ‘proved’ Montesquieu to be a pioneer of the sociology 
of knowledge hardly seems to matter. This excellent book could have been 
written without that aim, and should reach a wider public. For it delves not only 
into the pre-history of sociology, but into the interesting border country be- 
tween politics, sociology and history. Moreover, we become familiar with the 
workings of a great mind, and that is perhaps the most important and educating 
thing of all. 


BERNICE HAMILTON 


THE CHURCH AND ECONOMICS, by Christopher Hollis (A Faith and Fact 
Book; Burns and Oates, London; 8s. 6d.). 


This is a useful book, and written in such a way that it should succeed in holding 
the interest of the ordinary reader who might normally be frightened by a book 
on economics. The approach adopted by Mr Hollis succeeds in doing two 
things. First, it gives the reader an insight into the way in which the social doc- 
trine of the Church has developed, and secondly, it will convince him that there 


do is to define what is and what is not in conformity with the moral law, so that 
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in nearly all problems there will be a number of solutions which are perfectly 
legitimate. 

Chapter I deals briefly with the attitude of the early Church to economic and 
social problems, and then turns to the Church’s attitude to usury in medieval and 
post-reformation times. Chapter II jumps to the late nineteenth century and 
Leo XIII’s great encyclical Rerum Novarum in relation to the problems created 
by the Industrial Revolution. Chapter III brings us nearer our own day, to the 
financial crisis of the early ‘thirties and Pius XI’s Quadragesimo Anno. The last 
two chapters deal with international social justice and the population question, 
and are not so closely linked as the first three with the writings of particular 
authorities. 

Despite its many merits, the book fails to come up to what is claimed for the 
Faith and Fact series as a whole. It is claimed on the cover that these books will 
tell the reader what he wants to know about the Catholic Church and its views 
on a wide range of topics. He might reasonably expect that a book bearing the 
title The Church and Economics would give him a concise account of what the 
Church teaches in regard to the major economic problems of the day. Many 
important problems are not mentioned at all, and where, as with usury, they are 
discussed in relation to an earlier age it is impossible for the ordinary reader t 
apply anything he has learned to present day conditions. There is, of course, a 
limit to what the author can do in such a small book as this, but it is therefore so 
much more the pity that a great deal of space has been wasted in dealing with 
purely political issues. 

In Chapter I there is a serious error of fact. One is given the impression that 
St Thomas and other medieval theologians not only regarded it as contrary to 
strict justice that a charge should be made for a loan per se but that special com 
siderations could never justify the charging of interest, and that the recognition 
of the external titles, damnum emergens and lucrum cessans, to interest was a te 
laxation introduced after the Reformation. This is simply not true, and the right 
to compensation for a loss incurred or profit foregone in making a loan wa 
clearly recognised by St Thomas himself. The reader-might be left wondering 
whether this alleged relaxation was justified, and whether the charging of interest 
at the present day is permissible. This danger would not arise if Mr Hollis had 
brought his treatment up to date, and included a reference to the work of Ft 
Divine s. J., who has challenged the very basis of the Aristotelian-Thomist com 


demnation of usury. 
J. M. JACKSON 
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